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Journal Leadership Changes 


NE of the most important functions 
of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children is the publication 
of its professional journal, Exceptional 
Children. Through this medium, the 
Council’s membership constantly is in- 
formed of recent literature in the area 
of their interests, of research, and of 
general professional advances in the 
thinking of their colleagues in all areas 
of the education of the exceptional 
child. The editorship of the Journal 
is a uniquely important responsibility. 
This responsibility has been that of 
Francis E. Lord for nearly ten years. 
In January of this year Dr. Lord found 
it necessary to tender his resignation 
as editor of the Journal to the execu- 
tive committee of the Council, effective 
in June 1953. 


To express to Dr. Lord the deep 
appreciation of the executive com- 
mittee, the board of directors, the dele- 
gate assembly, and of the membership 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
and the world is indeed impossible. Dr. 
Lord has provided the profession with a 
service the worth of which can never 
be expressed in dollars or in words. 
For approximately ten years he has 
carried on his functions on a voluntary 
basis with the minimum of assistance 
from the Council. 


The editorship of the Journal is a 
great responsibility requiring large 
portions of valuable time. It involves 
the initial planning for the professional 
aspects of the publication. It means 
the solicitation of articles. It means 
personally evaluating the worth of each 
article. It necessitates soliciting the 
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cooperation of a panel of cooperating 
editors and routing all articles to them 
for their evaluation and review. Edit- 
ing the Journal requires an endless 
amount of time in correspondence with 
authors when revision is necessary. It 
entails tact and patience to accomplish 
purposes without offending. The re- 
sponsibility of the editor goes further 
than this. In the past it has meant 
conceiving and planning for special 
features of the Journal such as the 
section on abstracts and reviews of 
current literature, current news items 
from the many chapters of the Council, 
and other important professional fea- 
tures. The officers of the Council know 
that to accomplish this Dr. Lord has 
spent many week ends, many evenings, 
and many vacation periods ceaselessly 
working in behalf of the Journal, the 
Council, its members, and exceptional 
children as a whole who are indirect 
recipients of the Journal’s value. 

However, the loss of Dr. Lord to 
the Journal will make him available 
to the Council in new capacities. As 
editor, he has been able to serve the 
Council in other ways in only a very 
restricted fashion. He has been un- 
able to exert leadership on the Council 
committees in either official or unof- 
ficial capacity. Not only time, but our 
constitution has prevented this. As 
Dr. Lord now leaves the responsibility 
of the Journal, the Council will be able 
to benefit in many new ways from his 
experience and leadership. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be able to 
recognize a man for his contributions 
at a time when he still has a long 
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period of service to the profession 
ahead of him. In his capacity as editor, 
Dr. Lord has always refrained from ex- 
ploiting the Journal in any way to 
himself or to his institution. If you 
will sometime note the masthead of an 
issue, you will observe that the editor’s 
address gives only his city. This 
anonymity, perhaps unnecessary. is 
nevertheless typical of Francis E. 
Lord, and, as an expression of his pro- 
fessional integrity, it is deeply appre- 
ciated by his colleagues. Dr. Lord and 
the institution he represents have 
served a most important role in the 
education of exceptional children 
throughout the world. Succeeding the 
late Charles M. Elliot as director of 
special education at the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Special Education 
at Michigan State Normal College, Dr. 
Lord has been instrumental in provid- 
ing an important teacher preparation 
program for both undergraduates and 
graduates. With a staff deep.y devoted 
to their work, Dr. Lord has seen stu- 
dents leave his institution to assume 
professional leadership in hundreds of 
communities, in schools and in colleges, 
in institutions and in agencies. Your 
Council president has a deep per- 
sonal respect for the man we are 
herein recognizing, for it was in large 
measure through the stimulation and 
encouragement of Dr. Lord that a rich 
professional experience was _ under- 
taken and pursued. This experience 
has been duplicated by many scores 
of educators of exceptional children. 
Such will continue to be the role Dr. 
Lord will play for many years to come. 

To those of us who know him well, 
Dr. Lord appears as a self-effacing 
person who never is aggressive in his 


own behalf. He is always willing to 
listen. He is ever ready to profit from 
the suggestions of others. He is 
methodical and conscientious in his 
work. The fact that during the past 
ten years Dr. Lord has been responsible 
for the production of nearly 80 issues 
of the Journal is testimony to the tire- 
less and continuing persistence with 
which he has approached his Council 
responsibility. You should know, Dr. 
Lord, that the Council will always 
be in your debt for this important and 
distinctly valuable service. 

Beginning with volume 19 of the 
Journal, the new Editor will be Ivan 
K. Garrison, director of special educa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Ill., Public Schools. 
Mr. Garrison, who has been active in 
public education in behalf of excep- 
tional children for some time, is well 
qualified to assume this important 
Council responsibility. This is not the 
first service Mr. Garrison has rendered 
to the Council. As a regional director, 
as program chairman for the thirty-first 
International convention, and as an 
active member of the Illinois Associa- 
tion for the Education of Exceptional 
Children, Ivan Garrison has played a 
very important special education role. 

As with any change, new personali- 
ties make an impact on that with which 
they deal. The Journal readers will 
begin to see the hand of a new editor 
playing its part with the October 1953 
issue. The Council officers and mem- 
bership pledge their support to their 
editor-designate and challenge him 
with the expectation of a journal whose 
value is many times increased as a 
result of the outstanding exemple and 
experience of his predecessor. 

—Witi1am M. CruicKSHANK 


ee 


The Council will join in or present three programs at Miami Beach, Fla. during 


the NEA Convention. Will you be there? 
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FINDING CLASSROOMS 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


A Cinderella among Classrooms Gets a New Gown 


N THESE days of scarcity of school 
housing in California, special train- 
ing classes are in the unenviable po- 
sition of stepchildren. How can a 
school district provide a classroom for 
a 15-pupil class when it has insufficient 
rooms for even the 40-pupil classes so 
common today? In our present physical 
plants additional rooms are practically 
nonexistent; when they do occur they 
can best be described as castoff. 

Housing is the most difficult single 
obstacle to overcome in establishing 
a program of special education. Some 
school administrators have bowed to 
the apparent impossibility; others have 
won through to solutions of varying 
respectability. The successes prove 
that satisfactory room environment can 
be provided for special classes, and 
this has been done in at least eight 
cases to date in rural areas of San 
Diego County. 

Let two things be agreed upon at 
the beginning of this discussion. First, 
classrooms for children with retarded 
mental development need not be special 
in respect to environment; they need 
only reflect a robust philosophy of pro- 
viding the means and the media for 
desirable learning situations. Second, 
no matter what emphasis we place on 
physical surroundings, it is the teacher 
who is the most important single aspect 
of classroom environment. But both 
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teacher and pupil accomplish most in 
pleasant, well-arranged surroundings. 

At the very outset, in our initial 
search for a classroom we are faced 
with a definite limitation, for only at 
a regular school site where other chil- 
dren are in attendance should a special 
class be set up. Better space may be 
available elsewhere, but there can be 
no compromise with reality bv segregat- 
ing these children to a separate school 
site. The classroom we usually find 
available, then, is likely to be less than 
standard in several respects. It may 
be cottage-type, small, inadequately 
lighted, poorly decorated, shabbily 
equipped. More often than not it be- 
comes available only when the school’s 
new building program progresses far 
enough so that a temporary surplus 
of rooms occurs. But if the room has 
four walls, a ceiling, a floor, and is on 
a regular school site, the best advice 
is: take it. Of course, it should pass 
standards of safety in case of fire or 
earthquake and have no less than 700 
square feet of floor space. 

Experience in an actual situation may 
serve to illustrate some conditions 
which are true generally for special 
training classrooms. For example, the 
San Ysidro class had to face these 
problems in acquiring and refurbishing 
an available classroom. 

When San Ysidro elementary school 


@ Epcar A. Taytor, JR. is coordinator of special training classes for San Diego County 


schools, California. 
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moved from its former school sité to 


the present one, it was apparently’ 


ready to abandon the 45 foot by 23 foot 
clapboard, cottage-type structure which 
had housed the first grade. This sub- 
standard building had been stricken 
from the list of available classrooms in 
plans approved by the state depart- 
ment of education. The school trustees, 
however, agreed to modify the build- 
ing so that it could be used as a special 
training classroom. This_ entailed 
moving it the half mile to the new 
school site, setting it on a concrete 
foundation, and stuccoing the exterior 
in conformity with the new buildings. 
The office of the county superintendent 
of schools thereupon contracted with 
the school district to rent the room in- 
definitely for the use of a_ special 
training class. The new tenant then 
remodeled the interior, relighted it, and 
repainted it according to the recom- 
mendations of a lighting consultant. 


Light Comes First 


Every time we look at specifics in 
developing an adequate classroom from 
a room which is substandard, which 
was our problem in San Ysidro, it is 
almost certain that we will deal first 
with light, for light can be controlled. 
Artificial lighting may be provided by 
using modern fixtures in sufficient foot- 
candles of intensity to achieve both 
dispersal and quantity. There is no 
compromise on this point, for among 
children with retarded mental develop- 
ment there will be a greater incidence 
of visual defects than among normal 
children. And of course it is a pre- 
requisite in a program for the mentally 
retarded that every condition standing 
in the way of good physical adjustment 
must be cared for as soon as it becomes 
known. 

The control of natural light is better 
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‘Srooms than in older ones. 


accomplished in newly constructed 
However, 
with the aid of roll-up shades, hangings, 
and even Venetian blinds some of the 
worst features of poor window place- 
ment or wrong light exposure can 
be alleviated. In some instances wall- 
ing over a window with some type of 
fiberboard is the best solution. 


Paint is an Aspect of Lighting 


A very tangible aspect of good light- 
ing is the paint on the walls, ceiling, 
and floor, for the reflection factor of 
every surface must be controlled. New 
paint in an old classroom will work 
wonders; a properly planned use of 
color is essential; and attention to at- 
tractive shades will be rewarding. 
There is a tendency in classroom 
decoration today to move away from 
shallow pastels toward warmer, bright- 
er, richer tones, although never at a 
sacrifice to the necessary units of 
brightness. Suffice it to say that there 
should be an 80 per cent reflection 
factor for ceilings, 60 per cent for up- 
per walls, and at least 40 per cent for 
lower walls. Floors should have from 
30 to 40 per cent reflection factor. 

In the San Ysidro classroom we 
wanted the equivalent of daylight with- 
in and we obtained it by hanging four 
cold-cathode four-tube fixtures with 
spectrum limits of 4000-6870 angstrom 
units.. The ceiling was painted off- 
white, the walls a light oyster-gray, 
and the chalkboards were ordered in 
a sage or mistletoe green. The various 
cabinet fixtures such as closet, locker- 


‘These fixtures use 216 watts per fixture, 
or 864 watts total. To obtain approximately 
the same light, six 500-watt conventional in- 
cadescent lights would consume 3000 watts. 


*Color shade-names tend to become con- 
fusing. Different manufacturers develop and 
name their own paint shades. The oyster 
gray named here is the equivalent of another 
manufacturer’s bone white. 
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easel unit, book display unit, and sink 
and over-sink units were painted var- 
iously in quartz yellow, Korean pink, 
and mistletoe green. 

These colors and color shades harmo- 
nize properly in any combination, the 
more so in cold cathode lighting, which 
is the closest available approximation 
to daylight. In addition these spectral 
colors tend to impart their own indi- 
vidual color quality to the gray of 
the nearest wall. Therefore, the gray 
is seldom gray, but carries the hue of 
the nearest actual color. 

An older room such as this one in 
San Ysidro seldom has a floor of 
acceptable standard of lightness. If 
the wood is of sufficient quality and 
well laid, then a sanding operation and 
a natural finish are all that is necessary. 
Possibly a strong bleaching solution 
will aid in lightening it before the sur- 
face finish is applied. At any rate, 
lighting experts tell us that oiled or 
stained floors and even checkerboard 
designs in tile are far less satisfactory 
than light, natural surfaces which 
minimize contrasts or glare. Where 
a floor cannot be renewed, a floor cov- 
ering in a light shade of heavy duty 
linoleum can be substituted at reason- 
able cost. At San Ysidro the wood 
flooring was of good quality and re- 
sponded to a treatment of sanding and 
gym floor finish. 


What Color Chalkboard? 


Experience in furnishing these 
“rooms with a past” usually dictates a 
drastic replacement and rearrangement 
of the interior, particularly the wall 
areas. Blackboards should be replaced 
by chalkboards, preferably in a shade 
of green. If a new chalkboard cannot 
be provided in the budget, several paint 
manufacturers offer a green paint 
designed for renovating blackboards. 
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Placement of the chalkboard should 
be made on a wall not directly opposite 
an extensive window area. For serv- 
ing children aged eight to 12 it would 
be well to place the chalkrail as low 
as 22 or 24 inches from the floor. Six- 
teen running feet (two 8 by 4 foot 
sections) will prove sufficient in area 
for classes of as many as 25 children. 
Of great importance in the modern 
classroom is the extensive use of fiber- 
board and similar materials for “tack- 
board” or display areas. These may 
be fitted in narrow or broad spaces 
as may be convenient in the redecorat- 
ing of the room. Their usefulness in 
covering up old wall is only exceeded 
by their usefulness to an imaginative 
teacher, who always seems to need 
more display areas than are available. 
Such boards are easily painted either 
to renew their appearance or to alter 
the room colors. 

Because of the ungraded, or perhaps 
better termed multigraded, situation 
in a special training class, several 
interest areas are desirable. In re- 
decorating a room of average size and 
shape, interesting innovations may be 
accomplished by installing one or more 
low (possibly 48 inch) partitions of 
eight to 10 feet in length. Or sectional 
folding screens can be installed on 
opposite sides of the room so that when 
extended they will form the wings of 
a stage. In the corners or in areas set 
off by these devices, a science corner, 
a grocery store, a sandtable, or a doll 
house may be located. 

In the San Ysidro class, as in the 
other special training classes conduct- 
ed by the superintendent of schools for 
San Diego County, there is a cooking 
corner where a range, a sink, and a 
cupboard are installed. In another 
part of the room there is a sturdy work- 
bench with vises, a tool board with all 
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tools silhouetted in the trim-color of 
the room, and storage arrangements 
for paints and for a supply of scrap 
lumber and other materials for making 
things. There is a book corner or read- 
ing interest area, too, with a round 
display table and a bookshelf unit con- 
taining both shelves for storing books 
and slanted shelves for displaying new 
books. It seems wise to conclude with 
one item often forgotten in planning 
these rooms: a teacher’s storage area. 
It is absolutely necessary that the 
teacher have adequate space for stor- 
ing supplies, materials, and equipment 
needed in his daily work. 


Some Happy Results 


Careful observations of the effects 
of both the lighting and the colors upon 
the children and teacher have been 
made in the San Ysidro classroom. We 
know that the light is so unobtrusive 
that the teacher is frequently uncon- 
scious of its existence. The manu- 
facturers consulted claim this plan 
furnishes all the beneficial light rays 
without including certain destructive 
ultraviolet and infrared rays at each 
end of the visible spectrum occurring 
in daylight. 

When the children of this class first 
entered the newly decorated room, they 
exhibited color discriminations which 
they had not previously shown. Among 
the materials brought from the old 
classroom were objects painted in red, 
in blue, and in green. Completely 
without suggestion or prompting, these 
retarded children remarked on the in- 
compatibility of certain shades and 
further offered appreciative comments 
on the surrounding colors. Since that 
time their happiness in their surround- 
ings, their feeling of possessiveness for 
their special room, and their careful 
concern for its welfare have been suf- 
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ficiently evident to confirm our belief 
in the color and light plan. 


Incidents which provide further evi- 
dences of the room’s attractiveness 
have been occurring ever since the 
opening of this room. There was the 
boy who asked the special training class 
teacher if he could come to that room 
and who returned at intervals to check 
on his request. (He didn’t know it, 
but he actually was eligible, and 
eventually became a referral who was 
tested and accepted by the psychologist 
for placement.) There are the teach- 
ers who regularly congregate in the 
special classroom at lunch time even 
though their own classrooms are very 
new and well appointed. There is the 
adult evening class which prefers this 
room to the more accessible space in 
the Civic Center Building in the center 
of town. Above all, there are the 
children from various graded rooms 
who frequent the room after school. 
They “just like it.” 


The San Ysidro special training class 
represents an exciting development in 
providing special education facilities 
where at first nothing seemed avail- 
able. The district is small enough so 
that the expectation for continued 
rental of the room by the county super- 
intendent’s office seems certain. By 
the terms of the allocation for new 
classroom space by the state depart- 
ment of education, bureau of school 
planning, this room cannot be reas- 
signed as a regular classroom by the 
local district. This fact does not de- 
tract in the slightest from its appeal 
as a well-lighted, attractively decorated, 
and properly equipped room—a Cin- 
derella of a room before it was moved 
to the new site, and now a room re- 
splendent in a new gown, the object of 
envy of those who visit us. 
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What 7s Special about Special Education 7 
Me sarieD CHILD 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
compiled by Darrel H. Mase, University of 
Florida, which deal with the special aspects 
of educating various types of exceptional 
children. 


T NO other time in history has 
the need for capable leaders been 
more apparent than at present. Our 
national and world plight is attributable 
in part to our past neglect of gifted 
children. Citizens should contemplate 
this fact when they complain about 
the status of political and social leader- 
ship today. We need, in the United 
States, more men and women of su- 
perior ability as leaders in business, 
education, journalism, labor, scientific 
research, and government. Our gifted 
children constitute the nation’s greatest 
potential resource to meet this need. 
To become effective leaders, however, 
gifted children will require appropriate 
educational opportunities. 

It is in the provision of stimulating 
individually suitable activities that the 
school may operate to foster the full 
development of gifted children. The 
special features of curriculums designed 
for this purpose will be commented on 
briefly here. 


Who Are the Gifted? 


With the development of the intelli- 
gence test and its widespread use, 
gifted children were defined and se- 
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lected in accord with high IQ. L. 
M. Terman referred to those children 
whose intelligence quotients were 130 
or higher, as “gifted.” In his early 
studies he found that about one per 
cent of the school population had IQs 
of 130 or higher. These children, 
identified by intelligence tests, possess 
outstanding abstract or verbal intelli- 
gence. But ihe intelligence test does 
not enable us to identify all gifted 
children. Expression is blocked in 
some children by strong emotion or 
by insecurity traceable to deprivations 
at home. In communities which offer 
children only submarginal or very 
meager opportunities the expression of 
intelligence may be different from that 
found in more fortunate or privileged 
areas. Moreover, there are children 
whose abilities in art, music, or writing, 
though rare and distinctive, can be 
recognized only by performance. Per- 
haps it is desirable to broaden our 
definition and to consider any child 
gifted whose performance, in a po- 
tentially valuable line of human activ- 
ity, is consistently remarkable. Abun- 
dant opportunities should be offered in 
both home and school for the release 
and expression of such abilities. 


Identification of the Gifted 


The method used for identification 
of the gifted will vary with the type of 


® Paut Wrrty is professor of education and director of the psycho-educational clinic 


at Northwestern University 
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school or with the objectives of the 
programs. The intelligence test is the 
generally established and most widely 
used method for identifying gifted chil- 
dren. 

When children are selected for spe- 
cial classes, such as the Major Work 
Classes in Cleveland, or for special 
schools, as in the case of the Hunter 
College Elementary School, the IQ 
is a determining factor.’ For example 
enrollment in the Major Work Classes 
requires an IQ of 125 or above. In the 
Hunter College Elementary School, the 
IQ average was 151 in 1945." And in 
the Speyer School, a minimum IQ of 
130 was required. Yet in all three 
cases, other factors were also con- 
sidered in the selection of children. In 
a specialized high school such as the 
High School of Science in the Bronx, 
a number of criteria including intelli- 
gence test results are employed. Mor- 
ris Meister, principal of this school, 
suggests that a rough line of demarca- 
tion be set at 120 IQ in selecting mod- 
erately or highly gifted high school 
students. 

It should be pointed out that classes 
for gifted children are 
scarce throughout our country. Most 
of them are in large cities, while at 
least half the gifted children of our 
nation live in relatively small cities, 
towns, and rural districts. According- 
ly, the task of identifying many gifted 
children will lie in the hands of regular 
classroom teachers. To accomplish this 
task, teachers should use the results of 
tests supplemented by continuous and 
observation of their 


and_ schools 


discriminating 
pupils. 


* Witty, Paul, ed. The Gifted Child. 1951. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 

* Hildreth, G.; Brumbaugh, F.; and Wilson, 
F. Educating Gifted Children. 1952. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 

*The Gifted Child (M. Meister) 
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The Nature and Needs of the 
Gifted Pupil 


Genetic studies have revealed clearly 
the falsity of many opinions about 
gifted children. Contrary to popular 
thought, the gifted pupil has been 
shown to be physically superior, attrac- 
tive, well-rounded—not the physical 
weakling and social misfit so often 
pictured. 

The gifted pupil excels in all his 
schoolwork. Typically, he is modest 
and socially well-adjusted. Neverthe- 
less, his general educational growth 
progresses at such a rapid rate that in 
the upper elementary school he has ac- 
quired knowledges and skills which 
surpass those of children two or three 
grades above him. By the time the 
gifted child is 10, he usually has edu- 
cational attainments far in excess of 
the average for his grade. 

It is a conservative estimate that more 
than half of the children with IQs of 135 or 
above had already mastered the school cur- 
riculum to a point two full grades beyond the 
one in which they were enrolled, and some 
of them as much as three or four grades be- 
yond.* p. 28. 

Accordingly, the gifted child needs 
stimulating and challenging experience 
which he rarely receives in the large 
classes of most elementary schools to- 
day. In fact, in many cases his un- 
usual ability is not even recognized. 
Many school people acknowledge this 
gross neglect, but little is done to alter 
the situation. As one writer states: 


The gifted, the potential leaders, discover- 
ers, and creators...are usually left to de- 
velop their own skills in their own way and 
in terms of personal initiative alone. ° 





‘Terman, Lewis M, and others. ‘The Gifted 
Child Grows Up. 1947. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 

° Miles, Catherine Cox. “Gifted Children.” 
Manual of Child Psychology, edited by 
Leonard Carmichael. 1946. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York. p. 931. 
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Curriculum for the Gifted 


There are, of course, many ways in 
which the curriculum for the gifted 
will resemble that designed for children 
generally. But the crucial principle in 
building curriculums for this group is 
that curriculums should be developed 
to accord with the high level of ability 
and the unique nature and needs of 
gifted children. Schools must intro- 
duce sufficiently challenging and varied 
materials and experiences so that the 
gifted child will be stimulated to make 
steady progress and continuous growth. 

The curriculum for the gifted child 
must be extended and enriched in full 
recognition of his accelerated rate of 
mental development, his many-sided 
interests, and his need for emotional 
and social adjustment. The gifted child 
requires a curriculum adapted to his 
extremely rapid rate of learning. Ex- 
perimental studies show that the gifted 
child usually masters the skills of his 
grade in half the time ordinarily de- 
voted to them. The extra time should 
not be devoted to more of the same 
type of endeavor or to busy work; 
neither should it consist largely of ad- 
vanced subject matter. The gifted 
child needs enriched experience in 
school to contribute to his development. 

In special classes and in special 
schools, the time saved in mastering 
the skills is used as a part of a program 
that includes a variety of challenging 
individual and group experiences. In 
the Major Work Classes of Cleveland, 
such provisions include opportunities 
to study French, to participate in an 
extensive reading and language pro- 
gram, to develop and report upon re- 
search, to take part in varied games 
and recreational pursuits, and to ex- 
periment and explore in the field of 
science. These are illustrative of the 
activities provided for the gifted child 
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in special classes and in a school such 
as the Hunter College Elementary 
School. The conspicuous feature of 
this work is its adaptation and develop- 
ment to meet the needs and to chal- 
lenge the ability of the gifted pupil 
as he develops. 

A number of public schools are at- 
tempting to offer enriched experience 
for the gifted pupil in the elementary 
school; for example, the special classes 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania, the work 
of the Robert E. Lee Junior High School 
in Baltimore, and the “workshop 
groups” in the Colfax Elementary 
School of Pittsburgh.° 

In the high school, too, some out- 
standing efforts to challenge the gifted 
pupil are illustrated by the extensive 
programs found in the Monroe High 
School of Rochester, N. Y., and in the 
“honor classes,” “honor schools,” and 
specialized high schools of New York 
City.’ 

Other ingenious plans have recently 
been reported. For example, in Mo- 
desto, California, the 20 most highly 
gifted pupils in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades are given a two-hour enriched 
course daily. Both group and indi- 
vidual instruction is provided. During 
the remainder of the day the pupils are 
enrolled in regular classes.” 

Harry A. Cunningham 
concern over the “manpower bottle- 
neck in scientific research.” He fears 
that this shortage is likely to become 
much more serious in the next 10 years 


expresses 





°Oliver, Albert I. “Administrative Prob- 
lems in Educating the Gifted.” The Nation’s 
Schools. Nov. 1951. p. 44-46. 


7 Witty, Paul. “Educational Provision for 
Gifted Children.” School and Society. Sept. 
20, 1952. 

*Scharer, Norman B. “How Can the School 
Meet Needs of Gifted and Superior Students?” 
The Bulletin of the National Assn of Second- 
ary School Principals. March 1952. 
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unless we immediately do some long 
range planning. He suggests the estab- 
lishment of schools of science such as 
the High School of Science in the Bronx 
either on a city-wide or a state-wide 
basis.” 

A plan for offering enrichment to 
pupils gifted in science is described by 
Robert D. MacCurdy. In the senior 
high school in Watertown, Mass., pupils 
particularly interested in science are 
invited to join the science club in which 
they work on individual or group pro- 
jects. The progress of the members 
is carefully observed by teachers and 
supervisors. Members of the club who 
demonstrate over a period of time 
“superior interest, aptitude, drive, and 
performance” are invited to join the 
science seminar society. This organi- 
zation has weekly round-table meet- 
ings. In addition, the members are 
given instruction in writing and pre- 
senting scientific papers. After two 
years of membership in the seminar 
the pupil is usually qualified to com- 
pete in science fairs and in the Westing- 
house Science Talent Search. After 
three years, members decide whether 
they wish to continue in science as a 
profession.” 

One author expresses his preference 
for teaching gifted children within the 
framework of a regular class. Al- 
though he is sympathetic with teachers 
who prefer homogeneous grouping of 
superior pupils, he finds most challeng- 
ing the average class with its enroll- 





*Cunningham, Harry A. “Some Challeng- 
ing Problems in Teaching High School Science 
to Gifted Children.” School Science and 
Mathematics. May 1952. See also, Peckman, 
Eugene F. “Providing a Challenging Pro- 
gram in Mathematics and Science for Pupils 
of Superior Mental Ability.” School Science 
and Mathematics, March 1952. 


*®MacCurdy, Robert D. “Science Seminar 
Society in Secondary Schools.” School 
Executive. Oct. 1951. 
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mént of rapid learners and slow learn- 
ers. Such a group requires differen- 
tiation of procedures and _assign- 
ments.” 

The writer of this paper, too, has 
discussed some practices that can be 
employed by teachers in an effort to 
enrich the curriculum in reading within 
the regular class. The work of class- 
room teachers was used to illustrate 
effective procedures.” 

These teachers attempted to provide 
richer and more varied experiences 
for the superior elementary school 
pupils in regular classrooms. Emphasis 
was placed on the value of employing 
child-study techniques, of providing 
abundant and varied reading materials, 
and of utilizing comprehensive methods 
for evaluating pupil growth. 

The gifted child needs a curriculum 
of diversified experience to suit his 
many-sided interests and to produce 
well-rounded development. Desirable 
programs for gifted children and youth 
stress the significance of varied recre- 
ational activities, hobbies, excursions, 
parental participation, and the use of 
community resources. 

For example, participation of parents 
is a conspicuous feature of the curricula 
of the Hunter College Elementary 
School program. Elise Martens, too, 
has described some community efforts 
to enrich the lives of gifted children. 
In Oakland, Calif., the Dads’ Club holds 
each year a talent show; in Orange, 
N. J., a group of clubs offer scholarships 
to gifted children; and museums dis- 
tributed throughout the nation invite 
gifted children to classes in art, science, 





“Deutchman, Bernard V. “Method of 
Teaching Slow and Rapid Learners.” The 
Balance Sheet. Nov. 1951. 

“Witty, Paul. “Improving the Reading 
of Gifted Children and Youth.” The Packet. 
Feb. 1951. 
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history, and dramatics under the 
leadership of inspired teachers. Church- 
es, too, are providing opportunities for 
gifted children to render service in 
human relationships and to receive 
training in spiritual leadership. Mart- 
ens states that “now there is a move- 
ment to urge federal scholarships to 
make possible a college education for 
every gifted student.” ” 

The gifted child requires a curricu- 
lum that will enable him gradually to 
attain social maturity. Although the 
gifted child is somewhat superior to 
the average child in his social develop- 
ment, he is by no means as far ahead 
in this respect as he is in his mental 
development. The discrepancy be- 
tween the rate of his mental growth 
and his social development does create 
some problems. 

For example, a gifted child, 10 years 
old, who defined flaunt as “to display 
or show with intent to show” and Mars 
as “god of war, planet, also a verb,” was 
somewhat unsocial. He would play 
neither with children of his own chron- 
ological age nor with those of his 
mental age. An exceptionally capable 
teacher offered him a chance to partici- 
pate in a book club and in a camera 
group which he found of interest and 
value. This teacher helped him to 
make several other social adjustments. 

Frequently the social development 
of the gifted child does not keep pace 
with his mental growth. For example, 
a gifted child of five may display the 
mental ability of an eight or nine year 
old child. Physically he may be some- 
what superior to other five year old 
children, but by no means so well de- 
veloped as children two or three years 


older. His social development, too, 


** Martens, Elise. “What Shall We Do About 
Gifted Children?” The Nation’s Schools. 
Condensed in the Educational Digest. Sept. 
1951. 
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may be somewhat superior but not ac- 
celerated in proportion to his mental 
growth. Not surprising, therefore, is 
the discrepancy between some bright 
children’s understanding of words such 
as cooperation and loyalty and their 
behavior in situations in which traits 
such as cooperation or loyalty are ex- 
pressed. The gifted child needs ex- 
periences that will enable him to trans- 
late his understanding into action. 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the programs in the Major 
Work Classes and in special schools 
for the gifted is the provision of op- 
portunities for such experience. Thus, 
the attainment of social adjustment 
and emotional maturity is a goal in 
the education of the gifted. 


In Conclusion 


Educators are awakening to the fact 
that many gifted children in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
been, and are now, neglected. There 
are, of course, many reasons for their 
neglect, among them the indifference 
of too many administrators and teach- 
ers toward the problem. Colleges also 
fail to provide adequate opportunities 
and stimulation for gifted students. In 
some states at least half of the most 
capable students do not go to college, 
and a considerable number of those 
who do attend drop out or fail to re- 
ceive the kind of education their abili- 
ties warrant. Recently, however, there 
has been a renewed interest in the 
gifted, and attempts are being made 
to offer them greater stimulation, en- 
riched experiences, and more challeng- 
ing opportunities. This is an important 
step in the conservation of ability. It 
is to be hoped that the future will 
bring an even greater interest in the 
full development of our greatest re- 
source—gifted children and youth. 
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HE attitude of the non-handicapped 

toward the handicapped in so- 
ciety, in the writer’s opinion, places the 
latter in a minority status not greatly 
different from the status of more com- 
monly identified minority groups. AIl- 
though great efforts have been made 
to improve the social position as well 
as the physical and psychological con- 
ditions of the handicapped, it would ap- 
pear that further gains might be 
achieved through the application of 
sound sociological procedures. 


Society’s attitude toward the handi- 
capped was expressed, many years ago, 
in terms of limitations by John J. Lee’ 
as: the limitations imposed by the hand- 
icap itself, the limitations imposed upon 
the handicapped person by society, and 
the self-imposed limitations (of with- 
drawal or aggression) resulting from 
the handicap and society’s attitude 
toward it. Meyerson’ has also dis- 
cussed these concepts recently. 


Our concern here is with the limi- 
tations imposed by society upon handi- 
capped individuals and groups. When 
we use the term society we are think- 
ing of the segments of the total social 





* John J. Lee was president of ICEC through 
the war years, and is now dean of the grad- 
uate school, Wayne University. 


*Meyerson, Lee. “Physical Disability as a 
Social Psychological Problem.” The J. of 
Social Issues. Fall 1948. 4:4:4-6. 





Che Minority Status 
of the Handicapped 


JOHN W. TENNY 


group which might be designated as 
a majority. The term majority as 
used here does not necessarily imply 
a group larger in numbers, but rather 
one which, in relation to a minority 
group, has greater prestige and power 
of decision and determination of 
human rights and opportunities. Preju- 
dice, the majority attitude toward the 
minority, may range from indifference 
to hostility and the discriminatory acts 
may also cover as wide a range. It is 
our contention that the limitations im- 
posed by society result in a minority 
status for the handicapped much like 
that of racial, nationality, and creedal 
minority groups. So it becomes cause 
for concern that, although society ap- 
pears to be embarked on a vigorous 
campaign to reduce minority-majority 
tensions and conflicts experienced by 
the last-named minority groups, the 
minority status of the handicapped is 
largely ignored. 


The programs of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the American 
Federation of International Institutes, 
and other similar organizations are 
somewhat familiar to us all. Less 
familiar are the programs of schools 
and colleges to prepare _ teachers, 
youths and even our young children 
to face the problem of majority-minor- 
ity relationships. 


@ Joun W. Tenny is general adviser in special education at Wayne University, Detroit, 
and president, last year, of ICEC. 
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Lloyd Allen Cook* * directed an ex- 
tensive college study on intergroup 
relations, but nowhere do I find in the 
reports of this study nor in the writings 
of Dr. Cook, recognition of the handi- 
capped as one of the minority group. 
Likewise, in the various citizenship 
studies in public schools little or no 
reference is made to the handicapped. 
Yet our opinion that the handicapped 
have a definite minority status is sup- 
ported by Roger G. Baker who stated: 

The minority status of the physically dis- 
abled which is due to the negative attitudes 
of the physically normal majority...would 
seem to be in almost all respects similar to 
the problem of racial and religious under- 
privileged minorities, although it may well 
be that the source of negative attitude toward 
the physically disabled is even deeper and 
less rational. We cannot go into the prob- 
lems of education, clinical psychology, propa- 
ganda, learning and politics which are in- 
volved here. When and as these problems 
are solved with respect to these other mi- 


norities, the solution may be applied to the 
physically handicapped, also.’ Italics are mine. 


Must we wait for the solution of the 
social problems of other minority 
groups before we scientifically attack 
the problem of society’s attitude toward 
the handicapped? It is unthinkable 
that we should agree. 


The Minority Status of the 
Handicapped 


What are the differences and sim- 
ilarities between the minority status of 
the handicapped and that of other 
minority groups who differ by virtue 
of race, creed, or nationality? 


(1) A handicap like other differenc- 





* Cook, Lloyd Allen. Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education. 1951. The Am. Council 
on Education, Washington. 


*In Intergroup Education, a college textbook 
to be published by McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York, in the spring 1953. 


®*Baker, Roger G. “The Social Psychology 
of Physical Disability,” J. of Social Issues, 
IV (Fall 1948), p. 36. 
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es tends to produce social distance. A 
handicapped person being treated as 
an outsider accepts his minority status 
and plays the role; he fights back or he 
retreats and withdraws within himself. 

(2) The handicapped, like other mi- 
norities, are often unfavorably portray- 
ed in literature, in drama, and in 
slapstick humor. 

(3) The handicapped group like the 
Negro and other racial groups is fre- 
quently faced with segregation, par- 
ticularly in schools. While special 
school or class placement does not 
necessarily require segregation, too 
often inertia or lack of understanding 
on the part of school officials actually 
results in segregation. The fact that 
rejection of the handicapped also may 
occur in regular classes is supported 
by Johnson’s° study of the mentally 
handicapped in regular classes. 

(4) Like the other minorities they 
suffer vocational disadvantage over and 
above that involved in the nature of 
the handicap. “Employ the Handicap- 
ped” weeks and efforts of vocational 
rehabilitation and state employment 
agencies to improve the situation have 
met with considerable success, but the 
intensity of effort is evidence of the 
gains still to be achieved. 

(5) Unlike those in other minority 
groups, the minority status of a handi- 
capped child is different from his status 
as an adult. Asa child he is apt to have 
been overly protected (although some 
handicapped children are overtly re- 
jected). As an adult he is faced with 
the harsh reality of competition compli- 
cated by discrimination. I often ask 
service club members when they are in 
the midst of a project for underprivi- 


*Johnson, G. Orville. “A Study of the 
Social Position of Mentally Handicapped 
Children in the Regular Grades,” Am. J. of 
Mental Deficiency. LV July 1950. 55:60-69. 
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leged children, “What about the crip- 
pled child you took to the circus or 
entertained at a Christmas party 10 or 
15 years ago. Have you given him a 
job or helped him find employment?” 
A common attitude is illustrated by a 
service club member, always among 
the first to volunteer for service to 
handicapped children, who yet shunned 
a fellow member who was slightly dis- 
figured because of a missing external 
ear. 

(6) Family and neighbors do not 
share the minority status of handi- 
capped children. The handicapped 
lack the support which comes from 
home and neighborhood proximity to 
others also handicapped. There are 
few communities of the handicapped. 
Children who are handicapped do not 
have from their home and neighbor- 
hood a tailor-made reaction to preju- 
dice and discrimination but must face 
the majority attitude alone. The at- 
titude varies. It may consist in dis- 
crimination from a parent or sibling, 
but it may also be equally objec- 
tionable sheltering and other restric- 
tions. We recall the deaf boy whose 
brothers and sisters would not take 
time to communicate with him, and 
also the girl with epilepsy who at 16 
was not permitted to go alone to the 
corner drugstore for a soda. 

(7) The handicapped are not alike 
in their minority status. There are 
some eight or 10 major classifications 
of the handicapped with varying de- 
grees of disability in each. Some handi- 
caps are always visible and otherwise 
obvious, sometimes unpleasant or even 
revolting to the observer. Some 
handicaps become noticeable only on 
occasions—when the deaf or speech de- 
fective needs to communicate, when 
the epileptic has a seizure, when the 
partially sighted or partially hearing 
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are faced with a situation beyond their 
sensory powers. Other handicaps are 
seldom apparent—the glandular case, 
the brain injured without motor in- 
volvement, the emotionally disturbed, 
and the cardiac, who must explain his 
inability to engage in vigorous activity. 

(8) Unlike other minorities, the 
handicapped do not create social-crisis 
threats. There is no threat of their 
moving en masse into so-called re- 
stricted residential areas. They do not 
threaten to take over certain desirable 
trades or business activities. 


These are some of the special fea- 
tures of the minority status of the 
handicapped. How, with due regard 
to these features, may their status be 
improved? 


Action Programs to Reduce the Minor- 
ity Status of the Handicapped 


Efforts to equalize educational op- 
portunities for the handicapped as com- 
pared with the non-handicapped have 
been made through the years of our 
American history. Yet we are faced 
with the fact that not over 25 per cent 
of these children are receiving educa- 
tional opportunity in accord with their 
needs. To meet the needs of the others 
we must: 


(1) Appropriate additional funds for 
special services and facilities needed 
for proper education. 

(2) Develop, through research, im- 
proved educational practices and 
methods. 

(3) Provide an adequate number of 
specially prepared teachers. 

(4) Increase the knowledge and 
understanding of all teachers in regard 
to exceptional children so that they 
may more adequately serve those 
whom circumstances place in their 
classes. 
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(5) Devise more effective means of 
providing services to handicapped chil- 
dren in sparsely populated areas. 


National agencies, foundations, ser- 
vice clubs, and countless local groups 
have raised millions of dollars through 
the years to aid handicapped children. 
The appeal of these groups have been 
based largely on sentiment. Aid has 
usually been in the form of direct serv- 
ices with occasional support of re- 
search projects. These programs have 
magnificent accomplishments to their 
credit and have kept the handicapped 
much in the public mind. To the ex- 
tent that handicaps have been correct- 
ed, individuals have been removed 
from their minority status, but those 
still left with handicaps perhaps have 
been more firmly placed in a minority 
situation. 

Vocational rehabilitation and em- 
ployment services through physical 
correction, training or retraining, and 
job finding have reduced the minority 
status of thousands of handicapped 
persons each year. However, the em- 
ployment disadvantage will not be 
eliminated for this group until employ- 
ers give primary consideration to vo- 
cational competence rather than to 
handicaps. Unrealistic physical re- 
quirements needlessly close the doors 
of employment to many of the handi- 
capped. 

In times of acute labor shortage, 
usually associated with war emergen- 
cies, employers turn more readily to 
the handicapped and find in most in- 
stances that they are skilled, indus- 
trious, and dependable. Vocational re- 
habilitation has demonstrated that the 
relatively small expenditure needed to 
help the handicapped prepare for and 
find employment is returned to society 
many times in increased earnings of 
this group and savings in costly social 
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care programs. As labor becomes more 
plentiful, some employers discontinue 
employing the handicapped; some of 
the gain is lost, but not all. These step 
by step gains lead us to believe that 
eventually the employment disadvan- 
tage will be largely eliminated. How- 
ever, there must be no letup in these 
efforts to minimize this minority dis- 
advantage. 


If a consideration of minority-major- 
ity relationship is to be included in 
educational sociology, the handicapped 
should be included as one of the 
minority groups. Accepting Lloyd 
Allen Cook’s term “the intergroup 
movement” for this phase of educational 
sociology, we find that it is not senti- 
ment-based, but is rather a program of 
cautious social engineering to reduce 
prejudice and discrimination. We would 
suggest that all educational sociolo- 
gists include the handicapped as one 
of the minority groups in their teaching, 
that they concern themselves with tech- 
niques for studying the social isolation 
of this group and procedures leading 
to their more complete social integra- 
tion. 


The intergroup program would seek 
to give teachers knowledge and ex- 
perience so that through carefully con- 
sidered action programs they might 
increase their own understanding and 
bring about desired social changes in 
school and community. All teachers 
then should have knowledge of the 
handicapped minority as well as other 
minorities. They should know the 
special service programs for handi- 
capped individuals in each school and 
community and should endeavor to 
bring about social contacts between this 
minority group and the majority group 
more generally found in their class- 
rooms. 

The intergroup movement would 
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help children and adults to understand 
society with its various minority-ma- 
jority situations and with its prejudices 
and discriminatory acts. It would aid 
representatives of minority and major- 
ity groups in school to work together, 
to resolve conflicts, in short would 
create an environment in which the 
worth and right of individuals are 
recognized and educational opportuni- 
ties equalized. The segregated nature 
of our special education programs have 
prevented the non-handicapped ma- 
jority from intimate social contact with 
the handicapped in school and probab- 
ly also discourages out-of-school con- 
tacts. Understanding and acceptance 
come about most readily through in- 
dividual acquaintance; therefore segre- 
gation should be eliminated wherever 
possible. 

The intergroup movement 
help minority groups to evaluate and 
improve their own roles to appreciate 
their right to be different. In special 
education we have been concerned with 
helping the handicapped individual to 
meet the psychological impact result- 
ing from his minority status. In some 
instances, efforts have been made to 
help groups of the handicapped to 
interpret their roles in society, but 
cn the whole we have been less ag- 
gressive than we might well have been. 
Teachers have not yet developed suf- 
ficient know-how in interpreting handi- 
capped children to others in the schools 
and community, nor have we sufficient- 
ly helped our handicapped in group 
self-evaluation and in making social 


contacts. 


would 


— 


Coming together is beginning 
Keeping together is unity 
Thinking together is progress 
Working together is success 
—M. R. C. on Record 
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VISUAL AIDS 


tomar the last decade not only 

leading educators but classroom 
teachers and the public in general have 
become aware of some of the remark- 
able values of visual materials. Their 
successful use by the educational de- 
partments of the armed services has 
contributed to their popularity. Their 
value lies partly in the fact that, in all 
good teaching, feeling as well as intel- 
lect plays an important role. We learn 
best when strongly motivated. Visual 
experiences may provide ample feel- 
ing through a rich emotional content 
and motivation for learning. Also 
verbal symbols must have a foundation 
of real experience to be meaningful. 
Such experience may be gained by the 
young child either directly, through 
life situations, or indirectly through 
visual experiences. 


Why Visual Aids 


In teaching reading to normal chil- 
dren visual aids are of incalculable 
worth because they underline verbal 
symbols with real life experiences. 
The same is true to an even greater 
degree with mentally handicapped or 
slow-learning children of the chrono- 
logical ages of six to 10 years. Many 
of the methods employed in the teach- 
ing of normal children are used with 
them. The chief differences lie not in 
the kinds of methods but in the de- 
gree to which they are employed. The 
normal child may come to school with 


Such is not likely to be the case with 
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in primary reading 
for retarded children 


GRACE LACOCK 


the mentally retarded child. Not only 
is his background often barren, but 
his mental age is low. The wise teach- 
er of primary mentally retarded chil- 
dren will use every known means to 
build up a rich background of ex- 
periences as a preparation for reading. 
The period spent in building this 
background will be prolonged because 
these children need more varied ex- 
periences as a foundation. When 
reading readiness has been built 
through a variety of activities, visual 
devices of all kinds are employed con- 
stantly in the teaching of reading in the 
integrated program. 


Therapeutic Values 


For these often frustrated and emo- 
tionally unstable children, 
types of visual aids have therapeutic 
values. For instance, puppet-play may 
provide a means of releasing tensions 
through the acting out of hostilities 
and deep inner drives. Simple hand 
puppets, shadow puppets, or the simple 
marionettes operated by strings can be 
used. Tempera paints provide another 
means for release of suppressed feel- 
ings through free creative expression. 
Finger painting and simple clay model- 
ing are two especially fine mediums 
for release of inner conflicts. Puzzles, 
both commercial and homemade, have 
They facilitate 
coordination. 


certain 


possibilities. 
muscular control and 
But these are only a few of the thera- 
peutic values of visual materials. 


many 
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Commercial Aids 


A wealth of visual materials is 
available today, commercially. First, 
a large variety of films, both silent and 
sound, is obtainable for classroom 
use. Many of them are beautiful tech- 
nicolor productions. Certain of them 
can be used to clarify problems which 
arise in connection with units as well 
as for enriching the background of 
class work. Edgar Dale in his book 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
emphasizes the fact that interest in 
reading can be stimulated through films, 
For instance, children who have seen 
Pinocchio on the screen will want to 
read the story. The showing of a film, 
however, must be carefully planned. 
It is a definite teaching situation. There 
must be discussion preceding, and eval- 
uation following, the showing. Some- 
times it is well to show the film a 
second time after this evaluation. Edu- 
cational films are available in almost 
every field such as travel, literature, 
health, science, and industry. 

Film strips are a splendid means of 
producing good results in reading 
comprehension and vocabulary build- 
ing. In using such a film strip as The 
Three Bears, the teacher may first dis- 
play a chart showing the new words 
to be used in the caption following the 
first picture. The children tell as 
much as they can about the picture 
when they first see it. Then the cap- 
tion is read silently. Questions from the 
teacher test the children’s comprehen- 
sion. Some of the group may then read 
the caption aloud. After the entire film 
has been viewed and reviewed in this 
manner, the children may tell the story. 
This is one of the finest reading tech- 
niques for primary mentally retarded 
children. 

Many splendid commercial aids are 
made available for the use of class- 
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room teachers by local school boards 
and administrators. Commercial slides 
may be obtained for a wide variety of 
units. The same simple projector may 
be used for both filmstrips and slides. 
Stereoscopes are a delight to children 
for they produce three dimensional 
pictures. They may be used in con- 
nection with units, along with quiet 
games, during reading periods. Nu- 
merous other visual devices and aids 
are on the market, such as reading 
games and puzzles of many types. 


Teacher-Produced Aids 


The ingenious teacher can invent 
devices which are just as valuable as 
means of creating readiness for moti- 
vating and enriching reading ex- 
periences as some of the excellent com- 
mercial aids on the market. In a bul- 
letin published by the state of Cali- 
fornia department of education, a num- 
ber of such devices are enumerated. 
Matching of colored objects is valuable 
for the development of color, size, and 
form concepts. A clever teacher can 
contrive devices for matching colors, 
shapes, and sizes. Painted clothespins 
may be paired and matched with 
clothing or objects in the room. Spools 
of thread of various colors and sizes 
may be matched, also button molds or 
plastic color discs. Cloth or paper of 
various sizes, colors, and shapes, such 
as circles, triangles, and squares may 
be matched, using the ever-present 
flannel board. Each child may have a 
set of designs which he matches with 
a similar set on the blackboard rail. 
Puzzles may be made by pasting pic- 
tures on a heavy cardboard with vege- 
table glue and cutting them into 
various shapes with a coping or jig 
saw. 

Simple games for development of 
perception can be made, using every- 
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day objects such as flowers, toys, fruits, 
or seeds. For recognizing the names 
of objects, three children may hold up 
their objects, then hide them. One 
child names the objects. If he can 
name all of them he may choose two 
others to hold the objects with him for 
the next game. Colored cards may be 
flashed and children can tell what they 
see. For recognition of order, children 
cbserve in which order colored cubes 
are arranged. They close their eyes 
and the teacher rearranges the cubes. 
Similar games may be played with 
unlike fruits, toys, or flowers. Tempera 
paints, yarns, and various other ma- 
terials may be used in the development 
of concepts of color and design. 

Some exceedingly helpful publica- 
tions for the use of teachers in making 
up games and visual devices are avail- 
able, such as Reading Aids Through 
the Grades by David H. Russell, Etta 
E. Karp, and Edward I. Kelly, Five 
Hundred Live Ideas for Teaching Read- 
ing, by Betty Lois Eckgren and Vivian 
Fishel, published by Rowe Peterson, 
and One Hundred Ways of Teaching 
Reading, by Nilo Smith. 


Teacher-Pupil-Produced Aids 


After all, the best visual materials 
are those that grow out of a particular 
situation; those which may not be 
used twice. They are the materials 
created or arranged by the teacher, 
by the pupils, or both, as the need 
arises. The great variety of material 
produced by the cooperative effort of 
pupils and teacher helps to create a 
rich environment in which growth can 
take place. First, the schoolroom it- 
self should be arranged in a colorful, 
homelike way. It should be made 
interesting and attractive with plants, 
pets, pictures, murals, interest centers, 
attractive bulletin boards arranged and 
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selected to achieve a restful simplicity. 
The lighting should be ample but soft. 
Bulletin boards should be planned and 
arranged as a cooperative enterprise of 
pupils and teacher. Their arrangement 
should be changed frequently. Black- 
boards should be used as means of 
communication as well as teaching aids. 


Many games and visual devices can 
be contrived by the cooperative effort 
of pupils and teacher. Pictures brought 
from home or cut from magazines, cata- 
logs, or discarded books at school can 
be used in such ways as illustrations 
for charts, games, and individual pic- 
ture dictionaries. 

After many varied and rich ex- 
periences, when the children have 
gained some concept of the meaning 
of reading through experience with 
story books, printed labels, and 
signs, the teacher may write a 
simple story on the blackboard as 
told by the children. Later, she will 
write the same story on butcher paper 
or tag board. One or more of the chil- 
dren may illustrate the story by a 
drawing or painting. After the chart 
has been read and discussed it may be 
cut, first into sentences, then phrases, 
and later some words may be cut from 
the phrases. Finally, the children re- 
build the chart on a chart rack and 
reread the entire story. These charts 
may be made into a giant book which 
constitutes the children’s first primer. 
The same stories may be typed on a 
primary typewriter and made into little 
booklets for the children to take home. 
Murals accompanying these charts will 
beautify the schoolroom. 

A home-made movie is easily con- 
structed from an apple box, two broom- 
sticks, and a long piece of butcher 
paper on which are printed the chil- 
dren’s stories accompanied by their own 
illustrations. Two children turn the 
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broomstick rollers as the other children 
read the stories which are shown one 
by one through the opening in the 
box. Some teachers have also found 
it a useful experience for children to 
make their own filmstrips and lantern 
slides. 


Other Sources of Visual Aids 


A wealth of pictures, posters, exhib- 
its, and other visual aids are available 
for the asking, from various industries, 
state departments, and the state dairy 
advisory councils. Some of these fur- 
nish sets of well illustrated books on 
various reading levels. 


Day by day wider horizons are open- 
ing to enrich the lives of these boys 
and girls through visual experiences. 
The teacher who uses visual methods 
and materials with understanding and 
imagination leads her pupils on the 
way to the joy of learning. 
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a 
Mary E. Courtenay Retires 


ARY E. COURTENAY, Chicago’s 
assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of special education, 
retired on February 1, with a dis- 
tinguished record of 
achievement for chil- 
dren with special 
problems. 

Her career in edu- 
cation began with 
high school teaching. 
Later, she became 
principal of Gomp- 
ers School for Crip- 
pled Children, then district superin- 
tendent of high schools, and finally 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
special education. 

During her four years in that ca- 
pacity, two new bureaus have been 
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established: the bureau of handicapped 
children and the bureau of socially 
maladjusted children. Home and 
hospital instruction programs have 
added a number of units on the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. Small 
counseling centers for very young 
school offenders have been created in 
individual elementary school districts. 
An effective program of speech cor- 
rection has been established on the 
secondary school level, as has a second- 
ary school program for the educable 
mentally retarded. 


Miss Courtenay has been consultant 
to the Chicago Chapter of ICEC for 
four years and served as chairman of 
the Chicago (1950) convention’s com- 


mittee on general arrangements. 
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Educating Partially Seeing Children 


in the Public Schools 


This summary report of the Workshop on 
Organization and Administration of Facili- 
ties for Partially Seeing Children, May 1-2, 
1952, at ICEC’s Omaha convention, has been 
edited by its chairman, Dorothy Bryan, as- 
sistant director of education of exceptional 
children (blind and partially seeing) for the 
state of Illinois and its secretary, Mary 
Barthman, teacher of the partially seeing, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


T no time since organized ef- 
forts to establish public school 
facilities for partially seeing children 
were first instituted in the United 
States, has there been a greater need 
for reviewing what we are doing and 
for discussing where we should be 
going. Although certain basic prin- 
ciples, practices, and procedures rela- 
tive to the education of the partially 
seeing have been well developed and 
successfully applied over the years, 
these should constantly be reexamined 
objectively in the light of modern edu- 
cational philosophy and _ psychology. 
It was the purpose of the workshop 
to do this in so far as limitations of 
time permitted. These are not final 
words or recommendations but merely 
significant ideas as they were spoken 
by members of the workshop group. 


Major Problems 


Increase in numbers of partially seeing 
children enrolled in schools for the 
blind. 

As early as 1913 the need for estab- 
lishing facilities for partially seeing 
children in public schools was recog- 
nized. This movement was predicated 
upon a fundamental need of all 
children, namely: an opportunity for 
normal growth and development in a 
natural home, school, and community 
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environment. Experts in the field of 
child care in all its many facets have 
become increasingly active in their ef- 
forts to attain this opportunity for all 
children, including the partially seeing. 

Notwithstanding, during the last 15 
years, organized classes for partially 
seeing in schools for the blind have in- 
creased sixfold, and the trend is still 
upward. 


Decrease in overall number of partially 
seeing children enrolled in all existing 
types of organized facilities. 

From 1913 until 1940 enrollments in 
classes for partially seeing increased 
steadily, with a peak enrollment of 
about 9000 children in 1940. Since 
then, the trend has been slowly but 
steadily downward, so that in 1952 
there is an overall total of fewer than 
8000 partially seeing children enrolled 
in all existing facilities (this figure in- 
cludes the partially seeing children 
enrolled in classes in schools for the 
blind). 

This downward trend is related to 
several recent developments: 

(1) Improvements in the classroom 
physical environment, especially with 
regard to better seating, decoration, and 
lighting. When special classrooms for 
the partially seeing were first set up, 
standards in ordinary classrooms were 
far below those that now exist. In 
fact, since most of the new schools now 
provide high-level lighting and bal- 
anced brightness for all children, there 
is much less need than formerly for 
a “special” classroom for close eye 
work for partially seeing children. 


(2) Change from a formal, subject- 
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matter oriented, “platoon” type of pro- 
gram to the socialized, integrated activ- 
ity approach centered in “self-con- 
tained” classrooms. This tends to re- 
duce the eye load for all children and 
to provide for more flexible scheduling, 
so that periods of eye use can be readily 
alternated with periods of eye rest. 
Also, the emphasis on group endeavor 
rather than on individual competition, 
makes it easier for partially seeing 
children to obtain assistance from 
student readers and to substitute man- 
ual and auditory experiences for visual 
tasks. 

(3) Greater concern for individual 
differences in all children and for mak- 
ing adjustments constantly as situations 
change. 

(4) Acceptance of the whole-child 
concept, especially as it relates to the 
exceptional child. Pediatricians, oph- 
thalmologists, social workers and others 
have repeatedly stated that the most 
important need of partially seeing chil- 
Cren is an opportunity for social and 
emotional development with other 
children in the community. Many 
programs up to now have placed major 
stress on the physical environment and 
utilization of special materials. 

(5) Advances in ophthalmological 
thinking, especially regarding myopes. 
Most ophthalmologists do not recom- 
mend placement of these children in 
special facilities; they find no evidence 
to show that restricted use of vision 
delays the progress of the disease. 

In some communities, decreased en- 
rollments are due to an attitude of 
complacency that has developed fol- 
lowing several years of successful ex- 
perience with a special class. With 
every educational program there is a 
need for a continuous, sovnd public 
relations campaign es well as for on- 
going professional evaluation. 
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Cooperative Patterns of Educating 
Partially Seeing Children in 
Public Schools 


The Traditional Class 


This is the most widely used pattern 
and has proved to be satisfactory in 
many places. However, in many parts 
of the country enrollments in classes 
of this type have been declining stead- 
ily. Where this is the case, there is 
no room for complacency but rather 
a need for restudy of the entire prob- 
lem. 


The Regular Class Plan 


In this type of organization, partially 
seeing children are enrolled as mem- 
bers of their regular grade and use the 
special room and teacher only as 
needed for close eye work. A number 
of classes of this type have been oper- 
ating successfully for more than 20 
years. More recently, several com- 
munities have changed from the tradi- 
tional type to the regular class plan 
and have found the latter to be more 
acceptable to the children, their par- 
ents, and the attendant professional 
groups. The special teacher of the 
partially seeing has, in effect, the same 
responsibilities as in the traditional 
plan and therefore needs the same basic 
type of preparation. 


The Contact Plan 


In this situation, a special teacher 
of the partially seeing, with training 
equivalent to that required of the 
teacher of the traditional and regular 
class plans, is assigned to work in a 
number of schools throughout a city, 
county, or other geographic unit. She 
assists all regular teachers who have 
partially seeing children enrolled in 
their classrooms and works directiy 
with the partially seeing children on 
specific problems. One of the chief 
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assets of this type of organization is 
the opportunity it affords such a 
“traveling” teacher to raise the visual 
standards of all schools in a district. 
Oakland, California, has had the 
longest experience with this type of 
organization and has found it to be 
very successful. Last year Columbus, 
Ohio, inaugurated a program of this 
type, following a sharp drop in enroll- 
ments in the traditional classes. Re- 
sults thus far show that the principals, 
teachers, and children involved are en- 
thusiastic about the new approach. 
Here are some of their comments: 


“The partially seeing child in the 
regular classroom now finds his vision 
handicap has become secondary to his 
social adjustment.” 

“Teachers are more aware of indi- 
vidual differences and accept the par- 
tially seeing children in their class- 
rooms.” 

“The partially seeing children do 
not seem to be as great discipline prob- 
lems since moving into regular classes.” 

“Since the partially seeing children 
have been placed in regular home 
rooms their attitude toward school has 
improved. They seem happier, their 
behavior is better, they seem less hur- 
ried and more calm, and have made 
many more friends outside the partial- 
ly seeing group.” 

The well-qualified special teacher is 
the key to a successful development of 
any of these cooperative plans. 


Teacher Education 

The major problems discussed above 
are not due to any lack of qualified 
teachers of the partially seeing. For 
30 years, teachers in this area have 
been recruited and trained as needed, 
so that supply and demand have been 
in almost perfect balance. 

With one exception, approved teach- 
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er education centers have limited their 
training program to the traditional pat- 
tern. If the needs of all partially seeing 
children are to be met, it will be 
necessary for the teacher training in- 
stitutions to prepare teachers to carry 
out more than one type of program. This 
cannot be accomplished at the verbal 
level alone; it involves reorganization 
of the internal structure of the basic 
practicum as now offered by colleges 
training teachers of the partially seeing. 

Since the regular classroom teachers 
play an important role in all coopera- 
tive patterns, they should have some 
orientation to the problems of partially 
seeing children in their basic under- 
graduate training. This can best be 
accomplished by requiring of all teach- 
ers an overview course in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, which 
will include an authentic, up-to-date 
unit on the partially seeing child. 
Supervision 

At present only two states have 
supervisors working full time with 
teachers of the partially seeing and it 
is not by accident that these same two 
states have maintained consistent lead- 
ership in the education of partially 
seeing children. However, it is neither 
practical nor possible for many states 
to employ full-time supervisors for this 
area of special education alone. 

In other states, supervisors of special 
education will have responsibilities to 
many types of exceptional children. 
Where this is the case, it is not too 
much to expect these supervisors to 
have completed a basic practicum re- 
lated to each area supervised. 

Several states now provide specific 
help to teachers who have partially 
seeing children in the form of large- 
type books, mimeographed materials on 
special problems, and a limited amount 
of direct consultation and visitation. 
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However, in the absence of a full-time 
special supervisor, it is usually im- 
possible to schedule visits frequently 
enough to give the teachers the full 
assistance needed. 

Some states are holding two and 
three-day workshops for the regular 
teachers, in order to acquaint them 
with problems of exceptional children 
and with resources available from the 
state departments of education and 
health. 

Regional supervisors of special edu- 
cation have been appointed in a few 
states in order to provide better cover- 
age of rural areas. In this form of 
supervision, the duties of the regional 
supervisors approximate those of the 
traveling teacher outlined in the con- 
tact plan above, so that specific train- 
ing in the education of partially seeing 
children is needed. 

In the many states where there are 
no regional or special supervisors, 
some aspects of the program can be 
integrated with the work of the general, 
elementary, and secondary supervisors, 
provided they have had specific orien- 
tation to the problems of the partially 
seeing. 


Special Problems 


High School Programs for the Partially 
Seeing 

These are not very numerous at 
present. Some operate on the tradi- 
tional cooperative plan while others 
use the regular class plan, with a “re- 
source” room serving as a study and 
materials center. Since the adolescent 
is more sensitive to feelings of differ- 
ence than is the elementary school 
child, the more complete the integra- 
tion with regular activities, the better. 


Many high school students are able 
to proceed successfully with the help 
of reader service and special guidance 
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and counseling. In some communities, 
special help is provided by the ele- 
mentary teacher of the partially seeing 
on a part-time basis; and special ma- 
terials, such as recorders, magnifiers, 
and book racks are made available for 
use in the high school under her super- 
vision. 

The Contact Plan, as described, is 
equally valid for all grade levels, 
from kindergarten through the high 
schools, and it has been used success- 
fully throughout this grade span for 
more than ten years in the Oakland 
Schools. 


Combining Partially Seeing With Other 
Groups of Exceptional Children 


Where the small numbers of partially 
seeing children in a school population 
do not warrant establishing special 
facilities for them alone, it may be 
necessary to combine them with some 
other special group. When this is 
necessary and wherever possible, they 
should be combined with the ortho- 
pedically handicapped, many of whom 
have secondary visual problems and 
defects and who, therefore, will profit 
by using “sight-saving” materials. 

When a partially seeing child has in 
addition the problem of low mentality, 
he should be assigned to the class for 
slow learners if there is one. However, 
the teacher or supervisor of the par- 
tially seeing working in the school 
or area should assist the teacher of 
the slow learners in understanding the 
visual problem and in making adjust- 
ments to it. She should also provide 
whatever special materials are needed 
by the teacher of the slow learner. 

It was emphasized that blind children 
and partially seeing children cannot 
be taught together in the same special 
room by the same teacher with optimal 

(Continued on page 288) 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes CHROMOVOX 


such a dynamic medium 
for teaching the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy 
to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 
ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop 
and improve language. 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears 
the teacher speak the word or phrase 
through the high-fidelity compression 
audio system. 

3. Corrects mistakes—When the child makes 
an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, 
the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color 
correction window. 
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4. Increases teacher's effectiveness— With 


Chromovox the teacher is released from 
the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 
and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 


Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 
used by both experienced and _ beginning 
teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 
tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
system. Write for full information, prices and 
for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 
reply promptly. 


Caledonia 


arate kee Me tea ld 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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What Is the NEA Travel Division? 


OULD you like to visit Europe, 
South America, Hawaii, or Alas- 
ka this summer? Or perhaps you 
might prefer Mexico, the West Indies, 
Cuba, Hudson Bay, Western or Eastern 
United States, or the Canadian Rockies. 
Your NEA Travel Division has made 
complete arrangements for tours to all 
of these places for members of the as- 
sociation. In fact, hundreds of teachers 
representing at least 40 states have al- 
ready registered for this summer’s 
NEA tours. 


Objectives 


According to careful estimates made 
by a transportation company official 
the Travel Division has saved the 
teachers well over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars since its first summer of 
operation, 1946. Offering travel tours 
at the lowest possible cost is only one 
of the objectives of the division. 


Another is that of enabling the trav- 
eling teacher to become acquainted 
with teachers and persons of many 
other occupations in the various sec- 
tions of the United States and in all 
countries where teachers may travel 
on an NEA tour. This is accomplished 
by special functions made possible by 
the division’s working relationship with 
national teachers associations in the 
various countries, ministries of educa- 
tion, UNESCO, cultural institutes, for- 
eign universities, and members of the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. William G. Carr, the execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA is also secre- 
tary general of the WCTP. For ex- 
ample, in Mexico we work with the 
US Cultural Attache, the Mexican Min- 
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ister of Education, and the head of the 
Cultural Institute. Friends in these 
organizations help to make the trip to 
Mexico an important experience for 
the traveling teachers. A_ standing 
committee of Mexican teachers ap- 
pointed by an association of teachers 
of English in that country help coordin- 
ate the general program in Mexico, plan 
and execute social functions attended 
by the tour group and Mexican teach- 
ers, interpret Mexico to the visiting 
teachers at informal discussion meet- 
ings, and usually travel with the groups, 
interpreting that which is observed. 
This enthusiastic committee of five have 
done an excellent job in bringing Mexi- 
can and US teachers on NEA tours to- 
gether and in giving the visiting teach- 
ers a better understanding of Mexico 
and her people. Many lasting inter- 
national friendships exist today be- 
cause of their courtesy and warm hos- 
pitality. 

Another tour program indicating the 
objectives of the division is the Scandi- 
navian Life Experience Tours. Teach- 
ers participating in these tours will 
live in the homes of the Scandinavian 
teachers during much of their stay in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Two such tours were offered by the 
NEA last summer for the first time. 
The experiment was a great success 
due to the sincere interest, friendliness, 
and maturity on the part of both the 
Scandinavian and American teachers. 

As a result of such programs there 
is some evidence that the division is 
succeeding in developing better inter- 
national understanding and giving the 
teachers a travel experience of cultural, 
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recreational, and educational value. 
Sightseeing alone is not enough for ma- 
ture persons. Teachers are demanding 
much more of travel and we believe 
that the NEA travel programs are in 
large part meeting their needs. 


Credit for NEA Tours 


Many school systems grant credit 
toward salary increment for participa- 
tion in NEA tours. During the past 
two years the number has increased 
markedly. The division is continuing 
to acquaint administrators with the in- 
service training values of such a travel 
program, believing that the experiences 
gained are of inestimable value both in 
the classroom and as a means of giving 
the teacher a more active part in 
regicnal and international affairs. 

The division is cooperating with a 
number of colleges and universities 
thus enabling teachers to earn graduate 
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or undergraduate credit on certain 
NEA tours. In brief, we are making 
every effort to develop a program 
which will enable our members to 
earn credit for travel if they so desire. 

A great factor in the development 
of the field of educational travel is the 
National Council for Educational 
Travel. This is a membership or- 
ganization made up of persons in both 
the field of education and the travel 
industry. The organization’s office is 
in the NEA Travel Division office. 

We hope that you may write to us 
for materials and become better ac- 
quainted with the offerings of the di- 
vision. Folders describing the 31 dif- 
ferent tours and day-by-day itineraries 
are available. There may still be space 
on some of the tours if you act early. 

The division wishes to build the kind 
of program the teachers want. We are 
always interested in suggestions. 
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ROCHESTER (N.Y.) TEACHERS 
BECOME AUTHORS 

“Naw! I don’t want to read that! I’ve 
read that before.” Fourteen year old 
Johnny, slouched in his chair, head 
in hand, does not mean to be disrespect- 
ful or rude. He is just stating facts. 
Yes, he has read the book before. And 
even if another book is found at his 
reading level, it will probably not meet 
his needs, for it will still be a story 
planned for a seven, eight, or nine 
year old. What 14 year old is really 
interested in reading about Waddles 
Jr.? 

Johnny Smith—IQ 65—may be leav- 
ing school at 16 or 17. We must make 
Johnny’s school years both pleasant 
and profitable! 

We have Johnnys in Rochester and 
in many other places as well. The lack 
of suitable commercially prepared ma- 
terial for them has distressed us all. 
Like other school systems, Rochester 
is working on this problem, trying to 
prepare material that will be more 
realistic and will have more holding 
power for retarded adolescents. The 
normal boy or girl attends school for 
at least 12 years. Working with the 
mentally retarded, we are not only 
faced with trying to prepare boys and 
girls for the future in 10 years (or 
even less—-depending upon the time 
of entrance into special class) but are 
faced with mental ages two, three, or 
four years below the chronological age. 


In Rochester, 25 teachers of classes 
for adolescent boys and girls accepted 
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the challenge of creating more realistic 
material for their classes almost two 
years ago. They did not plan indi- 
vidual stories for individual grades, 
such as some teachers had already 
written, the experience stories 
often used as supplementary reading by 
teachers in search of material these 
boys and girls can read, are interested 
in, and will profit from. They did 
create complete sequences of eight to 
10 stories woven around jobs in which 
these mentally retarded boys and girls 
could succeed, including workbooks 
that are challenging and purposeful 
and provide seatwork to correlate with 
the job under study. 

The lower level jobs covered in the 
stories are ones these boys or girls 
may later hold. The stories give 
dignity to such a job. They give an 
overview of that job, without teaching 
the specifics (the employer will do 
that). They stress the social skills 
necessary for getting and holding such 
a job, without moralizing. They tell 
about real life situations. The char- 
acters act like real people, talk like 
real people with an occasional Gosh! 
Golly! The stories use the terminology 
that is common to the job. 

They read like a serial because the 
same characters reappear in several 
stories. When we meet Pat, who ap- 
peared in the first story, again in the 
fourth, we greet an old friend. Funny 
things happen, mistakes occur. The 
stories follow in sequence acquainting 
the children with the responsibilities 
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of the job in an interesting and friendly 
fashion. 

The workbooks provide sufficient ma- 
terial for several days seatwork. They 
provide the teacher with a guide to 
the preparation necessary for each 
group—for readers and workbooks are 
written at three reading levels—sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grades. That 
factor boosts the morale of the Johnny 
who always before had to read about 
Baby Sally or Waddles Jr. He can 
now read and study the same thing as 
the boys in the most advanced group. 
The teacher has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to integrate and correlate all 
her teaching by weaving it around one 
unit of work. 

Films, slides, trips, pictures, discus- 
sions, charts are more meaningful for 
all the students now—from those with 
the lowest to the highest ability. The 
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teacher finds in these units eight or 10 
weeks of work prepared and ready 


for use. She can spend more time on 
the extras that make teaching more 
meaningful and stimulating for pupil 
and teacher. 

Teachers who have used this ma- 
terial in their classrooms are enthu- 
siastic. The units meet the needs of 
pupils and teacher better than they 
had hoped. They cover exercises in 
language arts, nutrition, safety, science, 
family living, handicraft, and health. 
An alert teacher can elaborate on 
these exercises for her own class and 
make them even more vital. 

Each unit brings opportunities for 
doing into the classroom. After visit- 
ing, let us say, the gas station, after 
seeing films and slides about it, dis- 
cussing and reading about the work 
an attendant does, the boys actually do 
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some of the things they have seen done., 
They can patch a tube, read an oil dip 
stick, clean a windshield, or service 
the entire car as a gas station attendant 


would do it. Whenever practical ap- 
plication is possible, it is included in 
the exercises. 

Rochester teachers have made a 
start. With the present know-how, 
willingness, cooperation, and zeal that 
members of our Occupational Reading 
Workshop possess, more units will be 
completed each year. 

Yes, the workshop is work. It takes 
study, and long hours of preparation. 
But small groups like ours, working 
closely together and pooling their abili- 
ties, feel the value of this type of ma- 
terial so keenly that they are ready 
and willing to continue this cooperative 
project. To paraphrase the old saying, 
“The proof of these units is in the 
using.” —WINIFRED BRUMBER, consult- 
education, Rochester, 


ant in special 


N.Y. 


A VISUAL APPROACH TO 
MATHEMATICS 


Have you seen or used the Master 
Cube, visual method for developing 
mathematical concepts and processes? 
The blocks are used to visualize the 
four arithmetic fundamentals: addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

The Master Cube helps to teach units 
of length, area, and volume by sight 
or touch. More advanced geometric 
and algebraic concepts can be de- 
veloped with this simple device. 

The Master Cube is a practical ap- 
proach which presents teaching tech- 
niques resulting in clear concepts, re- 
placing vague abstractions. 

Descriptive folder and actual ma- 
terial are available through the 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
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21839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, 


Kentucky. Copyright 1952, G. Gilbert 
Scott. 


—neme” 
More Summer Session Courses 


University of Denver, Denver, Colo.: 
Education of Exceptional Children; 


Workshop in Ed. of the Mentally 
Handicapped; The Gifted Child; Reme- 
dial Reading; Seminar in Mental 


Health; Psycho - Educational Therapy; 
Clinical Practice — Behavior Prob- 
lems; Anatomical and _ Physiologi- 
cal Bases of Speech; Speech Pathology; 
Applied Phonetics; Moto-Kinaesthetic 
and Other Methods in Speech Rehabil- 
itation; Clinical Practice in Speech and 
Hearing Disorders; Hearing Tests and 
Testing Methods; Speech Reading; 
Symposium in Clinical Methods: 
Speech, Reading, Writing, and Hear- 


ing. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, ILL: 
Exceptional Children 3b; Workshop in 
Ed. of Exceptional Children, Mentally 
Handicapped 8b; Problems in Mental 
Deficiency 4g; Psycho - Educaticnal 
Problems of Exceptional Children 4g; 
Clinical Ed. Diagnosis 4g; Social Psy- 
chology of Handicapped 4g. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.: Reading Clinic Methods and 
Practices; Directed Observation in 
Reading Clinic; Supervised Work in 
the Reading Clinic; Survey on Ed. of 
Exceptional Children; Research in 
Special Ed.; Master’s Thesis in Special 
Ed. 


University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt.: The Gifted Child; The Slow 


Learner. 
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Wm. M. Cruickshank Helen Blair Sullivan Willie Maude Verniaud 


A TILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK as 

president of ICEC this year has 
greatly stimulated its growth and 
breadth of program. He has increased 
the number of special committees and 
the scope of their activities. He has 
attempted to coordinate the work of 
these committees, the Journal, and the 
annual convention into a unified Coun- 
cil program. He has also accelerated 
cooperative effort with other organi- 
zations, both in special and regular 
education. 


Helen Blair Sullivan, director of 
Eastern Region I for ICEC, is professor 
of education at Boston University and 
director of its educational clinic. She 
is also president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Remedial Teachers. Dr. Sul- 
livan’s experience has not been with 
college teaching and workshops alone. 
Early in her career she acted as super- 
visor of special classes in Winchester. 


Willie Maude Verniaud is president 
of Texas Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. She joined the first chapter in 
Texas when it was only one year old. 
In 1950-51 she became first president 
of the Gulf Coast Chapter. Her first 
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C. E. Stothers Francis W. Doyle 


interest in exceptional children dates to 
service with a special school in the 
early 30’s. Now she is director of psy- 
chological services for the Southwest- 
ern Poliomyelitis Respiratory Center, 
and associate professor at University 


of Texas Medical School. 


C. E. Stothers is the Council’s di- 
rector for Canada. He is inspector of 
auxiliary classes in Ontario’s depart- 
ment of education and since 1939 has 
written 22 pamphlets for Ontario teach- 
ers dealing with aspects of special edu- 
cation. President of the Central Cana- 
dian Chapter last year, Dr. Stothers has 
also served on the Council’s nominating 
and public relations committees. 


Francis W. Doyle becomes president 
of ICEC at the April meeting in 
Boston. He served as regional director 
from 1948 to 1952. During his direc- 
torship much progress was made in 
Council activities in that area. He was 
instrumental in starting the organiza- 
tion of the California State Chapter of 
ICEC. At the San Francisco ICEC 
Conference in 1949, he acted as a mem- 
ber of the program committee, and 
chairman of local finances. 
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Southern Minnesota Cerebral Palsy Club 


Family Camp 


For the descriptions of the family camp 
and its activities on which this summary 
is based we express our thanks to Harry B. 
Meyering of Mankato State Teachers College, 
and W. B. Schoenbohm, executive director 
of Minnesota Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 


OMETHING new in the way of 
*~“ family camps has grown up at 
Camp Patterson, Lake Washington, 
near Mankato, Minn. Last summer for 
the fourth consecutive year, a group 
of families with handicapped children 
spent five vacation days together. 
There they have relaxed, shared ex- 
periences, exchanged notes on schools, 
centers, and homemade devices helpful 
to their children. 

No regular program is set up for 
this camp. The only time a bell rings 
Word goes 
around on warm afternoons that every- 
body can get into the water and, as 
darkness falls, all gather in the lodge 
for movies. The craft shop is open 
two hours in the mornings and after- 
noons with finger and fabric painting, 
clay modeling, place-mat and paper 
hat making, and bean bag games. A 
special education teacher supervises 
half a dozen girls and two occupational 
therapy students from the College of 
St. Catherine who help all the young- 
sters. 

The camp developed four years ago 
when the families which made up 
Southern Minnesota Cerebral Palsy 
Club undertook this project in family 
recreation and education for its mem- 
bers. Each of the families had at least 
one physically handicapped child. All 
lived in rural or semi-rural communi- 
ties where special therapy services did 


is to indicate mealtime. 
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not exist. The parents needed the 
relaxation of visiting to their hearts’ 
content, talking about their common 
family living problems, and they need- 
ed a vacation. What better solution 
than a camp-conference? 

The Mankato Kiwanis Club fur- 
nishes the camp—complete with cot- 
tages, cots, lights, water pump, and 
custodian—free of charge. The Man- 
kato Rotary Club sponsors each handi- 
capped child, paying the $10 fee. Par- 
ents pay the same amount for each 
other family member. The spring is- 
sue of Southern Minnesota Spastic 
Club’s News and Views invites families 
in Southern Minnesota to share the 
camp. registrations 
come in, plans are made. One mother 
collects the money; another buys the 
food and pays the two excellent cooks. 
When camp is over, the managers get 
together to see how income and ex- 
penses match. The first year they had 
Many families bring 


As inquiries or 


22 cents profit. 
along cookies, jams or pickles, frozen 
meat or canned vegetables. The spon- 
taneous sharing of this home grown 
project brings rich rewards, The Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and Mankato College have 
helped by contributing toward thera- 
pists, speakers, and educational films. 

The campers have learned from each 
year’s experience. The first year’s 
strenuous program with special edu- 
cation experts, therapists, and a lecture 
program each day taught them that 
more leisure time must be allowed for 
visiting and recreation. The second 
camp added two helpful features: a 
parents panel on what it means to have 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
SUMMER SESSION June 17 to July 24, 1953 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC COURSES 
LABORATORY SCHOOL CLASSES 
SPECIAL CONFERENCES _ LECTURES AND FIELD TRIPS 


AREA OFFERINGS 


TEACHERS OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: Workshop 
in Methods and Curriculum for Teachers of Retarded Children, Education 
and Control of Mentally-Retarded Children, Mental Deficiency, Education 
of Brain-Injured Children, Observation and Student Teaching. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: Speech Reading for Children, Hear- 
ing Aids and Acoustic Training, Testing Auditory Acuity. To be offered 
on sufficient demand for experienced teachers at the primary and ele- 
mentary levels: Refresher courses in (1) Language for the Deaf; (2) 
Speech for Deaf. 


ORTHOPEDIC: Methods of Teaching Crippled Children, Therapeutic 
Care of Crippled Children, Education and Treatment of Cerebral-Palsied 
Children, Orthopedics for Teachers of Crippled Children, Observation and 
Student Training. (Education of the Hospitalized Child will be offered 
by the University of Michigan Hospital.) 

CEREBRAL PALSY: Special course which will include a medical clinic 


by Dr. Meyer Perlstein and lectures by staff of National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Write for special bulletin. 


GENERAL: Principles of Vision and Hearing, Mental Hygiene, Speech 
Correction, Education of Exceptional Children. Seminar in Special Edu- 
cation. 


NON-CREDIT FEATURES: Institute for Parents of Mentally Handicapped Children: 
Special course dealing with problems of parent education. Sponsored by Michigan 
Association of Parents and Friends of Mentally Retarded Children. 


Institute for Parents of Cerebral Palsied Children and Preschool for their children. 
Sponsored by the Michigan Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 


Conference in NEW PATTERNS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION, July 17. 


Advanced degree programs combine the facilities of Michigan State Normal College 
and the University of Michigan. 
For Summer School Catalog, please write to: 
F. E. LORD, Director of Special Education 
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a child with cerebral palsy and what 
the family can do to meet his needs, 
with an invited audience of public 
health nurses who joined the discus- 
sion; and an open house for parents 
from other parent councils in the state. 
The third camp allowed more time for 
fun and visiting, confining its formal 
sessions to a one-day state club meet- 
ing. 

The family camp really became what 
its name_ suggests in the fourth year. 
More fathers attended than ever he- 
fore. Ideal weather contributed to a 
fine week of fishing, swimming, cook- 
outs, and general vacationing. Four- 
teen children with physical handicaps 
enjoyed the camp with 12 “ordinary” 
children, other children visited. From 
the university family life division 
came a new recruit who lived as just 
another camper and was that rare per- 
sonality, a good listener. Easter Seal 
Society and Mankato Teachers College 
cooperated in a one-day program at 
the college, where national leaders 
spoke. Lunch at camp followed with 
visitors staying through the evening 
meal. 

In 1952, camp cooks were the only 
paid staff members. The crafts and 
recreation director asked to be invited 
to see this unique experiment. Many 
experts who visited the camp came 
for teaching purposes, to see what they 
could imitate from the project. Ob- 
servers from out-of-state clubs came 
to see how the camp was run and re- 
turned home to tell their groups to 
do likewise. 

Southern Minnesota Spastic Club 
gives this advice to those who are 
planning such a camp: 

(1) Insist on a medical checkup on 
every child who enters camp. 

(2) Choose a good camp site, keep- 
ing in mind your severely handicapped 
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children. Rough terrain, distant toilet 
facilities, and difficult cabin entrances 
are serious problems. 

(3) Have plenty of good, simple food, 
prepared by dependable cooks. Re- 
member, clever use of leftovers is de- 
sirable, too. Don’t skimp on the qual- 
ity of your food. Allow for second 
helpings. 

(4) Be certain of adequate and safe 
cold storage for all foods, and a safe 
water supply. 

(5S) Provide plenty of responsible 
supervision for play. Remember that 
easy access to a waterfront presents 
constant temptation to children. 

(6) Be sure of a dependable “core” 
of campers—families who know some- 
thing about handicapped children— 
and who can listen as weil as talk to 
those who want to learn. 

(7) Provide plenty of free literature, 
available to anyone. Have a library 
corner if you can manage it. 

(8) Set up an equipment exhibit to 
include adapted furniture, walkers, 
stand-up tables, feeding aids, toys, 
games, and so on. 

(9) Take advantage of the advice 
and help established agencies will be 
glad to extend to you. 

(10) Be ready with a “bad weather” 
alternate program. Anyone with camp- 
ing experience knows that camp morale 
can take a nose dive if you run into 
cold, rainy weather. 

(11) Remember that _ preplanning 
and post-evaluation of camping pro- 
grams pay big dividends in the success 
of the camping program itself. 

Further information on camping 
plans will be furnished to those who 
write to Mrs. M. Yvonne Russ, Blue 
Earth, Minn., or Mrs. Emily H. Bond, 
Mankato, Minn., the co-chairmen of the 
camp. 
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President Cruickshank Reviews 


Council Progress 


S WE approach the end of another 
Council year, we are prompted to 
look back with satisfaction and 
stimulation on the growth of our or- 
ganization. Let’s take a moment start- 
ing at the time of its first convention 
in 1923, and span the next 10 years to 
1933, when the depression nearly pulled 
the Council under. During that time, 
important crises were met and over- 
come, and the organization gained new 
life and spirit. 

Between 1933 and 1943, ICEC im- 
proved its conventions, made arrange- 
ments for its members to receive a 
publication, employed a_ treasurer- 
manager, and established a modest of- 
fice in her home. However, the Council 
did not own its publication, which was 
edited and published as a private enter- 
prise. Its membership, which was less 
than half that we now enjoy, was large- 
ly limited to educators. We had not 
yet genuinely broadened membership, 
or our committee activities, to utilize 
fully the other groups which were 
working with us to a limited degree. 
The Council, in large measure, was a 
convention organization, and a great 
portion of the time of its officers was 
spent in planning the next annual gath- 
ering of its members. 

The period between 1943 and 1953, 
however, has shown a tremendous in- 
crease in activity in the Council in 
many professional areas. A resume 
of some of these will clarify the im- 
mediate problems which the Council 
faces in looking towards the next 
decade and the year 1963. Among 
them is the broader base for partici- 
pation in the Council program. Edu- 
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cators are not self-sufficient in consider- 
ing the problems of exceptional chil- 
dren. Psychologists, medical personnel, 
nurses, speech therapists, lay personnel, 
and people from many other profes- 
sional fields are welcomed to our mem- 
bership and are known to be essential 
to the ultimate solution of the problems 
before us. 

Four short years ago, the delegate 
assembly voted to transfer our head- 
quarters to Washington and to appoint 
the first of a paid staff which would de- 
vote its attention solely to Council prob- 
lems. This has been a step the signifi- 
eance of which cannot yet be measured. 
Without question, it will have results 
of great significance within the next 
decade. Starting with a paid execu- 
tive secretary and one additional per- 
son for an office force, the present paid 
staff has increased to five full time 
persons with two others employed dur- 
ing the rush season. This has been 
necessitated by numerous develop- 
ments. 

For the first time, the Council is at- 
tempting to meet the professional needs 
and demands of its membership ade- 
quately. The Journal, purchased by 
action of the delegate assembly nine 
years ago, has been developed into an 
important professional instrument. An 
assistant to the editor has been appoint- 
ed and is a full time paid employee of 
the Council. A monthly bulletin has 
been inaugurated to keep the members 
in close contact with the immediate dai- 
ly needs of the Council as its officers at- 
tempt to meet pressing problems. A 
clerk whose time is completely devoted 
to processing memberships is engaged 
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in an important and endless task of 
keeping these and subscriptions up to 
date and of keeping the Council in- 
formed of its members, their interests, 
addresses, and status. 

Whereas in 1943 there were few 
Council members participating in the 
business of the organization, there are 
in 1953 many members so engaged. In 
1943 the Council functioned profes- 
sionally through a few constitutionally 
authorized standing committees. For 
the most part their functions were 
nominal and perfunctory. In 1953, 
more than 30 standing and special com- 
mittees, including several hundred per- 
sons, are constantly engaged in im- 
portant professional activities. We 
now have special committees dealing 
with problems of the hospitalized child, 
the mentally retarded of secondary 
school age, the physically handicapped 
of secondary school age, the gifted 
child, nursery and preschool education, 
epilepsy, home teaching, music educa- 
tion, recreation and physical education, 
international relationships, plus many 
others equally important. These are 
a part of the working organization. Ad- 
ministrative committees include those 
on membership, finance, bibliographies, 
reprints, world organization, inter- 
agency relations, chapter constitutions, 
and the like. The housekeeping of the 
organization itself and the professional 
growth and development of our group 
are in the hands of many, many of the 
members. The membership of these 
committees needs still to be consider- 
ably increased and the number of 
committees which we now have is yet 
too small to meet the many problems 
which confront us. 

Within the Council, readjustments 
have been taking place. During the 
past 10 years two divisions have de- 
veloped to meet special needs. The 
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Council on Teacher Education, ICEC, 
and the Association of City and Local 
Directors, Supervisors, and Coordinat- 
ors of Special Education, ICEC, have 
come into being and are beginning to 
function effectively. This development 
can result only in good and in the 
increased effectiveness of the Council 
as a whole. While not actually a part 
of the Council, the important National 
Association of State Directors of Spe- 
cial Education works closely with 
the Council problems and in the gen- 
eral interests of the Council. 

The publication of professional bib- 
liographies, the preparation of impor- 
tant reprints for sale, and joint activities 
with other professional health, welfare, 
and educational groups, among other 
significant recent Council develop- 
ments, reveal a realization of profes- 
sional status in 1953. 

Such significant advances also in- 
voke greater responsibility. In one- 
third of its history, the Council has 
acquired three-fourths of its member- 
ship. In one-sixth of its history, the 
Council’s financial obligations have in- 
creased almost five times and its pro- 
fessional services many times. 

As the delegate assembly, the board 
of directors, the executive committee, 
and the staff look ahead to the next 
decade, tremendous problems face us. 
The most important of these is that of 
finance. To place the Council on a 
secure financial footing is the most im- 
portant single problem to be considered 
during the next 10 years. This is so, 
since only with a sound fiscal policy 
will the Council be able to render the 
significant services which are necessary 
if the pressing needs of exceptional 
children throughout the world are to 
be met to any satisfactory degree. The 
challenge is one which is laid at the 
feet of each member. 
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Jane E. Dolphin 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Berm, LorRAINE. Sunshine and shadows, by 
Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 1952. 182 p. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. $2.50. 

Aiter months at Warm Springs Foundation, 
recovering from a severe case of poliomye- 
litis, Marsh Evans, still wearing a brace on 
one leg, goes to a university in Arizona to 
study drama. She eventually faces up to 
her limitations and decides that a career of 
scenic designing or directing is still possible 
for her. A sequel to Triumph Clear (c1946) 
which told the story of Marsh’s experiences 
at Warm Springs Foundation. Written for 
girls 12 years and up. 


LITTLEDALE, Harotp A. Mastering your 
disability. 1952. 224 p., illus. Rinehart and 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
$2.75. 

Illustrated by the author, a paraplegic as 
a result of a plane crash, this book for the 
severely disabled gives practical advice on 
meeting the problems posed by a_handi- 
capping condition. Instructions are given 
for independent living and on equipment and 
gadgets needed. 


Menortti, Gran-Carto. Amahl and _ the 
night visitors. 1952. 86 p., illus. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N.Y. $2.75. 

Menotti’s opera, familiar now from ap- 
pearance on television, radio, and the stage, 
is about a little crippled boy and his widowed 
mother who are visited by the Three Wise 
Men on their way to Bethlehem. The narra- 
tive was adapted by Frances Frost and pre- 
serves the exact dialogue; the illustrations are 
by Roger Duvoisin. 


ViscarpI, Henry, Jr. A man’s stature. 
1952. 240 p. John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. $3. 

The personal story of Henry Viscardi, di- 
rector of J.O.B. (Just One Break), who was 
born with unformed legs, is one of courage 
against great physical handicap. When full 
grown, he stood three feet eight inches high; 
but with artificial legs, he attained a man’s 
stature. During World War II he helped 
to train amputees to walk, to readjust to life. 
He left a highly remunerative position in 
business to accept his present post, the 
placing of the disabled in productive work. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


BerDLEY, JOHN E. “The problems of the 
preschool deaf child: (Diagnostic methods 
and the otologist’s role in his rehabilitation) .” 
Laryngoscope. May 1952. 62:5:514-520. 

Practices evolved for the examination of 
preschool children are reviewed. Findings 
of examinations of 513 children, tested at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital hearing and speech 
clinic, are discussed. 


FEILBACH, RosE V. Stories and games for 
easy lipreading and practice. 1952. Plano- 
graphed. 108 p. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. $2.50. Paper- 
bound. 

Planned for use with either children or 
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adults, this book presents games, quizzes, 
pupil readings, true stories, legends, and 
humorous anecdotes to be used in teaching 
lipreading. The author, hearing conserva- 
tion specialist for the Arlington, Va., public 
schools, has given here practice material 
which has met with success in her teaching 
experience. 


FLaxMaN, EtHet. “The deaf child—a chal- 
lenge.” Public Health Nursing. Nov. 1952. 
44:11:606-608, 637. 

An account of how the parents of one 
deaf child faced their problems, using the 
facilities of the Volta Bureau, the John 
Tracy Clinic, and the parents institute of 
the Illinois School for the Deaf. 
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Votta SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF. 
“Nursery and preschool: A summer meeting 


panel discussion, June 18, 1952. Moderator: 
June Miller.” The Volta Rev. Nov. 1952. 
54:9: 421-434, 464, 466. 

Reporting programs at their respective 


schools for the deaf, the six panel members 
discuss methods used in their nursery and 
preschool classes. 


Cardiac 


AmerIcAN Heart AssociaTion. These hands 
are able. 1952. 10 p. American Heart Asso- 
ciation, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

A booklet planned to promote and assist 
industrial employment of individuals with 
heart disease, it gives briefly some facts 
about types of heart disease, how they affect 
a person’s ability to work, and types of work 
the cardiac patient can assume. 


Lunp, GeorcE W. “Growth study of chil- 
dren with the tetralogy of Fallot.” J. Pedi- 
atrics. Nov. 1952. 41:5:572-577. 

Material used for this study consisted of 
20 controls and 47 patients, examined both 
pre-and postoperatively at the University 
of Minnesota Hospitals. Possible factors in- 
fluencing growth in children with congenital 
cyanotic heart disease were discussed. 


Epilepsy 


Ruskin, I. W. ‘“Medico-legal aspects of 
epilepsy.” Diseases of the Nervous System. 
June 1952. 13:6:2-12. 

This article discusses the criminal and civil 
responsibility of the epileptic, marriage laws, 
sterilization, workmen’s compensation, re- 
stricted employment opportunities, immigra- 
tion laws, military service, and the responsi- 
bility of society for the custody, therapy, 
and education of the epileptic. Bibliography. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


GRULEE, CLIFFORD G. “Some emotional 
problems associated with respiratory in- 
sufficiency in poliomyelitis.” Pediatrics. Oct. 
1952. 10:4:444-449, 

Since there is at present no svecific therapy 
for poliomyelitis patients, efforts are almost 
exclusively supportive. It is important to 
anticipate emotional difficulties, then, through 
evaluation of therapeutic regimes, to adjust 
them to the individual patient. 


Hyprick, Leotra. “What it means to be 
a teen-ager.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Oct. 1952. 
13:10:3-5, 15. 

The problems of the teen-age cerebral 
palsied are posed in this article, written by 
a teacher at the Charlanne School, Birming- 
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She writes in the first person, 
projecting herself into the teen-ager’s place. 


ham, Ala. 


Itt1voIs. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUC- 
TIoN. The Illinois plan for special education 
of exceptional children: the physically handi- 
capped, (exclusive of children who are handi- 
capped in vision, hearing and speech.) Re- 
vised 1952. 1952. 72 p. (Circular Series A, 
no. 12) Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Capitol, Springfield, Il. 

Prepared for administrators and teachers 
considering the educational needs of physically 
handicapped children, standards and condi- 
tions prescribed for programs to be ap- 
proved by the superintendent of public in- 
struction are set forth. Claims for reim- 
bursement for excess cost are certified on 
the basis of these standards. 


Miter, Esa. “The psychologic evalua- 
tion of children with cerebral palsy and its 
implications in treatment; preliminary re- 
port,” by Elsa Miller and George B. Rosen- 
feld. J. Pediatrics. Nov. 1952. 41:5:613-621. 

The intelligence distribution of 330 children 
with cerebral palsy was obtained over a 
five-year period. Findings revealed one-half 
the number of children to be mentally de- 
ficient (IQ under 70) and _ three-fourths 
were below average intelligence (IQ below 
90). Two specific disabilities, distractibility 
and visuomotor disturbances, were found 
and studied. Implications of the findings are 
discussed. Abstracted in Am. J. of Diseases of 
Children. Oct. 1952, 84: 4:504-505. 


Retarded Mental Development 


ConneEcTicuT. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
cATION. Building «c community’s curriculum 
for the mentally handicapped, by William 
J. Nolan. 1952. 24 p. (Bul. no. 53). State 
Department of Education, State Office Bldg, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

Objectives and policies are defined. The 
agenda are given for the four work groups 
on a training program, childhood program, 
adolescent program and work on follow-up, 
evaluation, and community relations. Bib- 
liography. 


Visual Impairments 


FamcLotH,. ANNIE B. “Home teaching; a 
casework service.” New Outlook for the 
Blind. Oct. 1952. 46:8:219-224. 

The writer, a caseworker with the state 
commission for the blind in North Carolina 
and a graduate of the North Carolina School 
for the Blind, describes the program of work 
for the blind in her state and states her 
belief in the dual role of the caseworker who 
also supplies home teaching. 
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Lone, Exrrvor H. The challenge of the 
cerebral palsied blind child. 1952. 36 p. 
(Educational ser., no. 3) American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 
11, N.Y. 30c. 

Based on questionnaires sent to schools for 
the blind, this booklet reports the status of 
the blind cerebral palsied child, his oppor- 
tunity for admission to institutions offering 
educational programs, and recommendations 
for the provision of education outside of in- 
stitutions for the blind. A _ subject bibli- 
ography of recommended readings, with a 
partial list of institutions for the cerebral 
palsied and the blind, is given. 


New YorK GUILD FOR THE JEWISH BLIND. 
Proceedings of the Institute of the Social 
Service Department, February 29, 1952. 1952. 
33 p. New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, 
1880 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Contents: The congenitally blind child; 
psychiatric and case work considerations, H. 
Robert Blank, and Ruth Rothman. Discussion, 
Herbert Waldhorn,—A non-segregated living 
plan for the blind, Louise Jacobson.—The 
role of the social service department in an 
agency for the blind, Florence C. Starr. 


Trapny, Karu. “The Austrian program for 
the professional training of the blind to 


operate telephone switchboards.”  Inter- 
national J. for the Education of the Blind. 
Oct. 1952. 2:1:118-121. 


Methods of selection of ap ““Jcanis, their 
training and examination on completic.: of 
the course are described. Employment rec- 
ords and how jobs are found are reported. 


WATERHOUSE, Epwarp J. “The New England 
plan.” New Outlook for the Blind. Oct. 1952. 
46: 8: 231-234. 

An outline of certsin proposals concerning 
the future education of blind boys and girls 
in the five states normally served by Perkins 
Institution—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island,—not yet 
in operation. The author, director of Perkins, 
explains that many of these children can be 
educated adequately at home in the com- 
munity public schools if auxiliary services 
are developed. 


General 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE. 1953 anno- 
tated list of books for supplementary reading 
(kindergarten-grade 9). 1952. 86 p. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 

This catalog, while not intended to be all- 
inclusive, lists about 750 books of over 40 
publishers, graded and arranged by topics. 
Books suitable for remedial reading are in- 
cluded. 
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ST. COLETTA SCHOOLS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Jefferson, Wisconsin; Palos Park, Illinois; 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 


Conducted by 
SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


specializing in education of mentally 
handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


for teachers and groupmothers during the 
summer session at Jefferson, Wisconsin 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE. 1953 anno- 
tated list of phonograph records (kinder- 
garten-senior high school). 1952. 48 p. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 10c. 

This revised 1953 list, containing about 
1000 listings of carefully selected recordings, 
is arranged by subject areas and grade groups. 


Ewinec, Frances Brauer. “Recreation in 
a children’s hospital.” Recreation. Nov. 
1952. 46:6:331-332. 

A description of the play program of 
Children’s Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GocHMAN, STANLEY I. “Developing a com- 
prehensive guidance program in a _ hospital 
or clinic-school for the handicapped.” J. 
Child Psychiatry. 1952. 2:3:270-284. 

The plan described was designed for a 
medium sized private hospital for chronic 
diseases in New York City; it has at present 
two elementary classes, a high school class 
and provision for limited extension courses 
for adults. As a total program, it involves 
parent and community guidance as well. 


Hitt, Beatrice H. Starting a recreation 
program in a civilian hospital. 1952. 50 p. 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. $1. 

Covers objectives of a hospital recreation 
program, the types of patients most benefited, 
the organization of such a program, and the 
variety of activities in a well-rounded pro- 
gram. The use of volunteers, the develop- 
ment of community resources, hospital pub- 
licity and public relations are also discussed. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE 
or CrippLes. “International circulation of 
films on services for the disabled.” News 
Letter, International Society for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples. Nov. 10, 1952. 


Information concerning rehabilitation films 
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Cup Jened HUNTER, N. Y. 

on Lake Jened 

SERVING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CEREBRAL PALSY, POLIO, 
SPEECH AND HEARING 

DISORDERS, ETC. 

Real Camping e Complete Therapy 

Program e Qualified Staff e Doctor, 

Nurse e Sports e Crafts, Music, 


Ramped, Level Grounds 
e Farming e Fishing e Parents 


Dramatics e 


Accommodated. 


Children 3-16 


Separate Adult Program 
N.Y.C. Phone WA 9-4529 or WI 2-2003 


Mrs. Leona Burger 
1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 











(Continued from page 272) 
success, since the methods and media 
used by each group are totally different. 
Since there are about 10 times as many 
partially seeing as blind children in a 
school population, it is not unusual to 
find a teacher of such a mixed group 
devoting as much time to the one or 
two blind children in the group as she 
does to the ten or twelve partially 
seeing. 


Semantics 


For many years the terms “sight- 
saving” and “sight conservation class” 
have been criticized by ophthalmolo- 
gists, orthoptists, and others working 
with partially seeing children. The 
terms themselves in some cases lead 
to a misunderstanding of the purpose 
and operation of educational programs. 
There is a need for further discussion 
of this problem. 
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available throughout the world and the 
agencies from which they may be obtained 
is given here. Films are annotated with de- 
scriptions of running time, color, and sound. 

This issue available from the Society 
127 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Junior Reviewers. Catalog of the best 
books for children; a complete guide to chil- 
dren’s literature. 1952. 92 p. The Junior 
Reviewers, 241 Greenwocd St., Newton Centre 
59, Mass. 75c. 

Listed and described are 1000 books (not 
including the classic section), published 
during the past 30 years, which have been 
taken out repeatedly from libraries, sold well 
in bookstores, or used to good advantage in 
the schools. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH. 
The organization and function of the com- 
munity psychiatric clinic. 1952. 105 p. 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Not a technical handbook on clinic oper- 
ation, this manual covers surveying com- 
munity needs, the organization of the spon- 
soring group and its activities, and specifi- 
cations for clinic financing, staffing, and 
administrative supervision. 


NatTionaL Epucation Association. What 
the classroom teacher should know about 
the child with polio, with epilepsy, with cere- 
bral palsy, with partial sight, with rheumatic 
fever, with impaired hearing. 1952. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 25c. 

A reprint of a series of articles from the 
NEA J. published in 1952. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ApuLts. The problem and the promise; 
a brighter future for the crippled. 1952. 
n.p. illus. National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St, 
Chicago 3, IIl. 

A well-illustrated survey of the work in 
progress by the national society and its af- 
filiated state and local societies. 


New York. State DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
Child health is everybody’s business: pro- 
gress and goals in New York State. 1952. 
20 p. Spiral binding. Office of Public Health 
Education, N.Y. State Department of Health, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Based on a study of child health services 
by the Am. Acad. of Pediatrics and the 
recommendations of the state citizens’ com- 
mittee for children and youth. 

A report, illustrated by graphs and charts, 
giving in capsule form facts and figures on 
child health services, including the handi- 
capped child, in New York State. 
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Summer Session Program for Educators of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Summer 1953 


SCHOOL OF EDUC 
SYRACUSE UNIVE 


REMEDIAL READ 





ATION 
RSITY 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Extensive } cpippLep CHILDREN 
Courses DEAF AND HARD OF 
HEARING 
and SPEECH CORRECTION 
Curricula IMPAIRED VISION 
CEREBRAL PALSY 
in PSYCHOLOGY OF 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ING 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING... OUTSTANDING SUMMER FACULTY 


June 29 to August 7, 


1953 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, write 
Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional Children, School of 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 





DATES TO 
REMEMBER 


Apr. 16-18 
Apr. 17-18 
Apr. 17-21 


Apr. 19-23 


Apr. 24 -20 
Apr. 29- 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1-3 
| 
May 12-16 


American Assn for Health, Phys- 


ical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA, Regional, Missoula, Mon- 
tana 

California State Conference of 
ICEC, Long Beach 

NEA Dept of Music Educators 


National Conference, North Cen- 
tral Division, Milwaukee 
American Assn for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation 
NEA, Regional, Pittsburgh 
NEA Dept of Classroom 
ers; Regional, Chicago 
American Assn for Health, Phys- 


Teach- 


ical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA, Regional, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 

Child Health 
NEA Dept of Teach- 
ers, Regional. Swampscott, Mas- 


Day 
Classroom 


sachusetts 


Mental De- 


American Assn on 


ficiency, Los Angeles 








May 18-20 National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Oklahoma City 
May 31- National Assn of School Social 
June 5 Workers, Cleveland 
June 15-18 National Assn of Student Coun- 





cils of National Assn of Second- 
ary School Principals, NEA, 
Portland 
June 29 ICEC meeting at NEA Delegate 
Assembly, Miami Beach 
July 1-2 NEA-ICEC joint meetings, Miami 
Be ach 
Sept. 13-17 Sixth World Congress of th 
International Society for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples the Hagu 
Netherlands 
Oct. 15-17 National Assn for Retarded 
Children, Chicago 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


it's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for-all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 


other lands 


AUDITORY STIMULATION 


» are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
ompetitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 
Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child listen 
other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, that 
esponse to auditory clews is quicker 
2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so clear, so 
tural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant distortion is 
liminated 
»y hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of 
speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 


or television) or for any 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 Berwyn Ave. Chicago 25, Ill. 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, write today. Ask for folder Auditory 
Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 





